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ie ee ee C OM M2 NT compensated, and failure in any of these particulars 
means loss to all. 

SIGNIFICANT series of resolutions was adopted 3. Every man is entitled to an opportunity to earn ~ 

at the meeting of last month of the Chamber of a living, to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work 
Commerce of the United States of America assembled and proper working conditions, to a decent home, to 

at Atlantic City, no one of which the opportunity to play, to learn, to worship, und to 
Straight Thoughts is more significant than that love, as well as to toil, and the responsibility rests as 
on Industrial which endorsed the industrial heavily upon industry as upon government or society 
Relations. creed contained in a paper read to see that these conditions and opportunities prevail. | 

by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 4. Industry, efficiency and initiative, wherever 
Without approving or rejecting his particular plan or found, should be encouraged and adequately rewarded 
machinery, the principles advanced by Mr. Rockefeller and indolence, indifference and restriction of produc- 
are as follows: tion should be discountenanced. 

1. Labor and capital are partners, not enemies; 5. The provision of adequate means for uncover- 
their interests are common interests, not opposed, and ing grievances, and promptly adjusting them, is of 
neither can attain the fullest measure of prosperity at fundamental importance to the successful conduct of 
the expense of the other, but only in association with industry. 
the other. 6. The most potent measure in bringing about in- 

2. The purpose of industry is quite as much to dustrial harmony and prosperity is adequate repre- 
advance social well-being as material well-being and in sentation of ‘the parties in interest; existing forms of 
the pursuit of that purpose the interests of the com- representation should be carefully studied and availed 
munity should be carefully considered, the well-being of in so far as they may be found to have merit and 
of the employees as respects living and working con- are adaptable to the peculiar conditions in the various 
ditions should be fully guarded, management should industries. 
be adequately recognized, and capital should be justly 7. The application of right principles never fails 
to effect right relations; the letter killeth and the spirit 
TABLE or ConTENTS on last right-hand text page. maketh alive; forms are wholly secondary while 
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attitude and spirit are all important, and only as the 
parties in industry are animated by the spirit of fair 
play, justice to all, and brotherhood, will any plans 
which they may mutually work out succeed. 

8. That man renders the greatest social service 
who so co-operates in the organization of industry as 
to afford to the largest number of men the greatest 
opportunity for self-development and the enjoyment by 
every man of those benefits which his own work adds 
to the wealth of civilization. 


HE publishers of “THe UPHoLSTERER” take pleas- 

ure in announcing that they have completed 
arrangements with Wolff, Miller & Co., certified public 
accountants, of 1328 Broadway, 
New York City, for the prepara- 
tion and publication of exclusive 
articles, explanatory of the new 
income tax law, internal revenue 
regulations and their application to corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals. This firm will also conduct 
for the benefit of readers of this magazine a special 
column in which questions on income and excess profits 
taxes submitted by subscribers will be answered. 

In view of. the heavy taxation levied by the new 


revenue bill, this special feature will be of much benefit 
to our readers. 


Your Income Tax 
—We Are Ready 
to Advise You. 


These articles covering interpretation of income 
tax laws will be prepared by Mr. Mark Wolff and Mr. 
David Miller, both certified public accountants of New 
York state. Mr. Wolff is the author of accounting 
literature, special lecturer to income tax deputies and 
an expert accountant of many years’ practical experi- 
ence. Mr. Miller is a practicing accountant and a spe- 
cial lecturer in corporation accounting in the College of 
the City of New York. 

The first article appears in this number. 





NO PROSPECT OF PRICE REDUCTIONS. 


Ly apheteowe are reported in many cases throughout the 

country to be under the impression that the price 
of merchandise will be lower.. While some are placing 
orders and buying almost anything that they can 
secure many Western buyers are holding off. Inquiry 
of various sources which would enable one to form an 
intelligent opinion on the subject do not warrant any 
basis on which to expect a reduction in prices. On the 
other hand the prevailing condition would justify the 
belief that they will be higher. With the exception of 
stocks in the hands of jobbers who need money there 
is no opportunity for securing any goods at lower 
figures than those in force during the past six months. 

Merchants cannot do business without goods to 
sell and those who delay placing orders will find them- 





selves seriously handicapped when the season opens up. 

In the first place, labor is not likely to be lower 
this year, but is apt to be higher. The price of 
raw material is not at all likely to go down. A big ex- 
porter of raw cotton states that European countries are 
waiting anxiously for millions of bales as soon as ships 
are available for carrying them. The shortage of labor 
in the South is materially curtailing the acreage to be 
planted this year. Every foreign country throughout 
the world is hungry for American fabrics and is only 
waiting shipping facilities before placing large orders. 
Europe has been bled white on fabrics; the increased 
cost of labor in England, France and Switzerland has 
caused prices to soar in those countries. None of our 
American manufacturers has any stock on hand and 
up to this time has not been keen upon taking advance 
orders, 

When the recent war started, some progressive 
spirits at once began buying wherever goods were avail- 
able. The 25 or 35 per cent. advance they paid after- 
wards proved a wise policy, as they had the goods and 
got their profit on the cost, while others were left high 
and dry. 

The American public has more money to-day than 
ever before and is now in the humor to spend it. The 
wise merchant will have the stock to sell and he had 
better buy now and be prepared. 





DECORATORS’ IMPORTANT MEETING. 
HE annual meeting of the Society of Interior 
Decorators was held January 6, at the Yale Club, 

President Emile Baumgarten in the chair. 

A report was presented advocating the holding of 
an interior decorators’ exhibition and the establishment 
of a studio for the education of draftsmen and 
colorists. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those present that 
women decorators should be eligible to membership in 
this society. 

New Year’s greetings were ordered cabled to E. 
Fermon and Chamberlain Dodds, now in France. 

The report of the nominating committee was read 
and approved, and the secretary was instructed to cast 
one vote for the following officers for the ensuing year: 

Emile Baumgarten, president; John Sloane, vice- 
president; Louis Kilmarx, secretary ; C. Victor Twiss, 
treasurer. 

Executive committee—F. W. Richardson, chair- 
man; E. Fermon, P. W. French, Francis Lenygon, 
Louis Schmitt. 

This association has been a strong, constructive 
force in bringing local decorators together for mutual 
benefit and the recently elected board of officers may 
confidently look forward to a satisfactory growth in 
numbers and influence. 
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LOUNGE OF THE HOTEL CHATHAM, NEW YORK 


Furniture designed and manufactured for this hotel by S. Karpen & Bros. The upholstery of the chair arms is, of different 
material from the tapestry backs and matches the coloring of the window draperies and rugs. 
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SILK DESIGNS DEDICATED TO ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The upper design is called “Alsace-Lorraine” and the lower one “Nenette and Rintintin,” created by H. R. Mallinson & 

Co., dress silk manufacturers, and dedicated by them to Alsace-Lorraine. A royalty of five cents on every yard will 

go to the orphans of Alsace-Lorraine. French manufacturers have been granted- privilege to use these designs, copy- 
” right having been applied for. 
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REMOVAL 


We Give Below a Number of Simple Formulas Which Will Be of Considerable 
Service to the Head of an Upholstery Workroom. This List Has Been Compiled 
from a Number of Standard Books on the Subject, and Includes a List Origi- 


nally Published in the “Cleaner’s and Dyer’s Review. 


N THE operation of an upholstery workroom there 

| are many occasions where a knowledge of simple 

cleaning formulas may lead to a big saving of time 

in the completion of an order, particularly if through 

carelessness, or unavoidable accident, the fabric com- 

prising a drapery order becomes soiled or stained in 
the making. 

The formulas given here have been compiled from 
various authoritative sources, but they are not fool- 
proof and should only be used on work which the work- 
room is equipped to handle. 
tions, and indeed anything except very simple stains, 
should be entrusted to cleaners who miake a business 
of handling such things. 


Extensive cleaning opera- 


Method in the application of these formulas is 
quite as important as is the use of the necessary 
medium for stain removal. To obtain satisfactory re- 
sults, rough applications of the cleanser with any old 


Acip Stains—Remove with warm water and castile soap, 
to each quart of which a teaspoonful of aqua ammonia has 


been added. 
Nitric acid stains cannot be removed successfully. 
ALKALI Starns—Remove with cold water, to which add 
eer of acetic acid to each one-eighth pint of water 
used. 


AMMoNIA STAINS—Ammonia is an alkali stain, and should 
be removed in same manner as alkali stains previously ex- 
plained. 

AsPHALT Starins—Scrape off crust withfinger nail, and 
apply wood alcohol or turpentine. No water is required to 
neutralize. the action of either of these solvents. 

Bioop Starns—Remove by soaking the spot repeatedly 
with chloroform or peroxide of hydrogen, working in the open 
air. For thick goods use a paste of raw starch and tepid 
water. Spread freely on the goods, removing’ when perfectly 
dry. On silk, use strong borax water. 

Canby Starns—Removed with cold distilled water. 

Coat Statins (Coat Tar)—Color stains (coal tar) are re- 
moved in the same manner as color stains (aniline) explained 
below. 

Corree Starns—Apply cold distilled water; then apply 
permanganate of potash solution from bottle; then immedi- 
ately apply a mixture of one part of peroxide of hydrogen, 
one part acetic acid and two parts water. Keep saturating 
with the latter mixture until permanganate ef potash and stain 
disappear. 


Cotor Stains (ANILINE)—Apply hot wood alcohol; heat- 
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sort of cloth will not do. A clean sponge, cloth or tuft 
of wadding should be used gently and with patience. 

After the stain has been well brushed to remove 
any superficial dirt and a piece of blotting paper placed 
beneath the spot to be cleaned, the cleanser should be 
applied with a gentle circular motion extending from 
the rim to the center of the stain. Immediately soft 
blotter should be applied to take up the surplus cleanser 
and then the spot should be washed in distilled water. 
The surplus water should be removed and the spot 
sponged with alcohol to prevent the formation of rings. 
With silks it is well to apply a coating of talcum 
powder over the alcohol and permit it to dry thoroughly 
before removing. 

Greater care must be exercised with silks than 
with other fabrics. The cleanser should be applied 
with extreme gentleness and a weak solution used. 
Artificial silks, easily detected by their high luster, 
should not be subjected to any method of cleaning. 


ing same by placing in small can, and immersing in bucket of 
boiling water. No water is required to neutralize the action 
of this solvent, as previously explained, and none should be 
used. If stain does not yield apply permanganate of potash 
solution from bottle; then immediately apply a mixture of one 
part peroxide of hydrogen, one part acetic acid, and two parts 
water. Keep saturating with latter mixture until Deeninnnet: 
ate of potash and stain disappear. 


Another method is to use one tablespoonful of ihe. 
sulphite of sodium to one quart of warm water; however, care 
must be exercised in using this solution on colored goods. 

Dye Starns—Remoyed in the same manner as color stains 
(aniline) previously explained. 


Fruit Starins—Apply cold distilled water, then apply per- 
manganate of potash solution from bottle; then immediately 
apply a mixture of one part peroxide of hydrogen, one part 
acetic acid, and two parts water. Keep saturating with the 
latter mixture until permanganate of potash and stain dis- 
appear. 

GELATINE STtarns—Removed in the same manner as fruit 
stains previously explained. 


Give Starns—Apply wood alcohol. No water is required 
to neutralize the action of this solvent, as previously explained, 
and none should be used. If this solvent produces no effect, 
apply a mixture of lukewarm water and castile soap, to which 
has been added a teaspoonful of aqua ammonia to each quart 
of water used. 


Grass Starns—Apply hot wood alcohol toeniehite same by 
placing in small can and immersing in a bucket of boiling 
w7-<1 or hot glycerine (heated in.same manner) ; however, 





in this latter case, the glycerine must then be removed with 
wood alcohol. 


Grease Starns—Apply gasoline or chloroform; allow 
same to soak in well; then place piece of blotting paper over 
stain; and pass slightly heated iron several times over. 


GreEASE STAINS (AXLE)—Remove in same manner as 
grease stains previously explained, however, should after this 
operation a yellowish stain remain, apply bioxolate of potash 
(two tablespoonfuls to one-half pint of water, dissolved by 
boiling, and allowed to cool), or apply a mixture of one part 
hydrochloric acid and ten parts cold water. 

Ink Statins (Writinc)—Apply a solution of bioxolate of 
potash (two tablespoonfuls to half pint of water, dissolved by 
boiling, and allowed to cool). Then apply water, to neutralize 
acid. If stain does not yield, apply permanganate of potash 
solution from bottle; then immediately apply a mixture of one 
part peroxide of hydrogen, one part acetic acid, and two parts 
water. Keep saturating with the latter mixture until perman- 
ganate of potash and stain disappear. If stain still remains, 
apply a few drops of carbolic acid and then wood alcohol. 

Ink Starns (Rep)—Apply white and yolk of egg, which 
should be mixed thoroughly, and to which add two drops of 
sulphuric acid. Apply to stains several times, and then rinse 
with clear water. 

InK Statins (Printer’s)—Apply turpentine; allow to 
stand for five minutes; then apply gasoline. 

IopINE StaIns—Dip in ammonia water and rinse as soon 
as stain disappears. 

LAMPBLACK STAIns—Wash with kerosene and wipe with 
dry cloth. Then use soap and water to remove the kerosene. 

MepicineE STAINS—Dissolve with alcoho! 


MitpeEw Strarns—Use Javelle water, wetting repeatedly 
and exposing to the sun. 


Parnt Stains—Use a mixture of turpentine and ammonia 


Below is shown a view in a country house redecorated in the 

Modern Style by Howard Crosby Beam. The walls are cov- 

ered with a stipple paper. The peacock decorations over 

the doorway’ are cut from wood and painted in colors. The 
floor is mottled in tones of gray. 














A portion of a tea-room and restaurant decorated by Howard 
Crosby Beam is shown above. The walls are treated with a 
wall-paper and lattice work. The oval medallion with a 
painted motif is applied. The color scheme is in quiet tones 
enlivened by bits of clear color in the Chinese lanterns. 


for linen, cotton and wool. For silk, use benzine or ether, 
later wash in soap and warm water. 

PERSPIRATION STAINS—Use one part Javelle water to four 
parts of hot water. Rinse well. For wool or silk, use warm 
water and ammonia. Press well before dry. 

Rust Starns—Remove in same manner as ink stains pre- 
viously explained. 

ScorcH Starns—Dampen and expose to the sun. 

Soot Starins—Saturate with ether and cover with a cup to 
prevent evaporation until the stain disappears. 

Tar Starns—Except on wash goods, use turpentine and 
rub with benzine. On wash goods, use lard and after several 
hours wash. 

To ReMove STAINS FRoM GiLtT FramMEes—Apply a not too 
generous wash of hot spirits of wine and permit to dry. 

To Remove STAINS FROM MarBLE—Take two parts of soda, 
one of pumice-stone, and one of finely powdered chalk. Sift 
through a fine sieve and mix to a paste with water. Rub well 
over marble and later wash with soap and water. 





ITALIAN FURNITURE REPRODUCTION. 

N THE Somma shops are to be found reproductions 
of old Italian furniture which in the selection of 
materials and in execution are in the true spirit of the 
olden time.. Buyers of this type of furniture will find 
many pieces of interest in the Somma showrooms. 
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BUILDING QUTLOOK FOR THE TEAR 


There Is the Weight of Authority Behind What Noble Foster Hoggson, Presi- 

dent of Hoggson Bros., Has to Say Regarding Building Conditions During the 

Present Year. The Appended Article Constitutes Mr. Hoggson’s Annual Fore- 

cast of the Building Situation, and Should Be Read with Considerable Interest 
by Those Connected with the Furnishing Trades. 


ESPITE the unusual and varied factors affect- 
L) ing construction work at this time, indications 

point to the greatest building revival during 
1919 which this country has ever experienced. This 
is true largely because certain classes of structures 
must be erected almost at once to provide for actual 
demand. ; 

First of all, in the larger cities, apartment houses 
and dwellings will lead the way, but closely following 
will be office buildings, lofts and industrial structures. 
Then there will be a tremendous amount of bank 
building. All over the country our financial institutions 
have been carrying on their work in their old homes, 
in crowded, inadequate quarters, waiting for a favor- 
able time to erect new buildings. or modernize their 
quarters by remodeling. Banks have never been more 
prosperous, and the bankers seem to feel that not only 
will they be meeting an economic need by building now, 


but that their action in this regard will set a pre- 


cedent in their communities and encourage other 
owners to. build. It is the specified wish of the Gov- 
ernment that, in order to provide employment, con- 
struction work be put under way at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In the industrial as well as in the domestic and 
commercial fields, building should see a large and 
healthy increase in volume. New factories must be 
built ; plant extensions are an economic necessity, war 
plants, instead of being scrapped or abandoned, will in 
many instances be altered for peace work. 

Housing for employees, which received such an 
impetus during the past two years, will be carried out 
on a vaster scale than we had ever thought possible. 
Employers have recognized the actual money-value re- 
turn of providing good housing accommodations for 
their employees. It is fatuous to believe that the em- 
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ployers have not profited by the lessons of the war. 
They have learned that contented workmen are the best 
possible asset, that high labor turnover is wrong and 
expensive,’ and that proper housing is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, factor in reducing labor turn- 
over and keeping employees happy on the job. 

The immense amount of reconstruction work to 
be done in France and Belgium is going to affect build- 
ing conditions in this country more than is generally 
realized. This is true particularly in regard to prices 
for materials. The excessive demand for certain ma- 
terials for use abroad is most likely to keep prices in 
this country up to the present high level. Steel, so far, 
has been the only material which has shown any tend- 
ency to decline in price, but, with the great number 
and kinds of buildings needed, the matter of cost will 
probably not enter into calculations as much as under 
ordinary conditions. It should be remembered -that 
since 1914 this country, except for a short period in 
1916, has been underbuilt. 

Building must cease being a gambling proposition, 
the owner taking a long chance on getting his structure 
erected for a sum of money which he sets aside in the 
beginning. In the future, there must be a closer and 
fairer relationship between the owner and the builder. 
The builder must gain the confidence of the owner, 
and, in turn, the owner owes certain duties to the 
builder. Under the usual building procedure, the 


builder is a gambler, too; taking a job on a low com- 


petitive bid, and hoping by some hook or crook to 
make money on it. The formation of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, recently, worked a 
great step forward in raising the building industry to 
a higher level, and it is through movements of this kind 
that the investor will feel free to put his money into 
building operations. 











AN IMPORTANT  TEALTILE PaeOiecu: 


the City College of New York. This department 

provides instruction of a concrete character. At 
the present time, the course is given at the main build- 
ing, 139th Street and Convent Avenue, but it would 
be of more practical value to the members of the 
trade we represent if the course were given at their 
Twenty-third Street building. Professor W. h. 


‘ | ‘HERE is a Department of Textiles established in 


Dooley, instructor in this course, would be in a position 
to be of signal value to the textile manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers if 
it were possible not only to 
give lectures at the Twenty- 
third Street building but to 
establish here a museum of 
textiles instead of in the 
main building uptown. 

If this were done, an 
immensely practical mu- 
seum would be established, 
centrally located and easily 
accessible to the business 
men. 

We have design 
schools but their value is 
seriously weakened by the 
students’ utter lack of 
technical equipment. A 
textile museum might be the means of not only collect- 
ing examples of all the generic types but enough of a 
loom plant to help the student to an intelligent under- 
standing of fabric construction—a plain loom, a dobby 
machine and jacquard. 





Mercerized cotton and silk armure. 


We indicate on page 43 a list of fabrics that can 
properly be shown in such a collection and we venture 
to suggest that there are few salesmen or decorators 
who can distinguish 30 per cent. of these types on sight. 

Rug men spend all their lives studying texture in 
order that they may be able to differentiate between the 
various kinds of rugs, between an Anatolian and 
Turkestan, the innumerable grades of Persian, the 
dozen or more varieties of Caucasian, Indian, Chinese, 
and yet there are few men who can recognize at sight 
and define grenadine, 
lampas, organdy or bro- 
catelle. 

When it comes to an- 
alyzing ‘these fabrics, they 
are lost and it would seem 
high time for some museum 
to establish definitely a 
means whereby one can not 
only study the art of the 
fabric, but the feel and 
technique. 

The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and other museums 
have collected wonderful 
collections of art pieces, but 
we commend to the author- 
ities of the College of the 
City of New York that with their facilities they are in 
a position to be of great benefit to the cotton, wool and 
silk industries in establishing a collection primarily of 
merchandise fabrics. 

In our July number we listed the names of six 








Madras (ex-Ray cloth). Flanders cloth. 
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Florentine silk crinkle. 











hundred and forty fabrics that are sold in the trade. 
Among them: Armure, Bagdad, baize, Bedford cord, 
bengaline, book muslin, brocade (broché), brocatelle, 
burlap, casement cloth, cashmere, chintz, corduroy, 


cotton damask, crépe, crete, 
cretonne, damask, denim, dim- 
ity; etamine, Florentine, frou 
frou, glazed chintz, Gobelin 
(hand loom) tapestry, Gobelin 
(machine made) tapestry, 
grenadine, gros point, hair- 
cloth, homespun, interlining, 
jaspé, jute, Kent silk, lampas, 
lambelles, linen crash, madras, 
mohair damask, moiré, momie 
cloth, moquette, muslin,. or- 
gandy, organzine, petit-point, 
plush, poplin, printed linen, 
printed warp, ramie, repp, 
sateen, satin damask, scrim, 
serge, sheila, Sicilian, silkoline, 
silk damask, sunfast, swans- 
down, Swiss (dotted), taffeta, 
tapestry, terry, ticking, toile 
de Jouy, tricot, twill, velours, 
velours de gene, velvet, ver- 
dure tapestry, wool canvas, 
wool damask. 

Of this list 12 per cent. 
are generic names, 88 per cent. 
trading names. The buyers 
who buy ricksha cloth or 
sedan cloth, have no means of 
determining whether or not it 


is a trade name or a generic name, but with standards 
established by the textile museums and the knowledge 
of what constitutes a standard, it would be easy for 





Priory cloth. 





Gobelin (hand made) tapestry. 
Above, silk; below, wool. 


Monk’s cloth. 


any one to differentiate between the various products 
in the market. 

While there are many young men who are studying 
the period styles and are vitally interested in the art 


side of our subject, we think 
there are many more who are 
interested in the practical or 
technical. Such a museum 
could very properly combine 
not only the technical but the 
artistic and the fabrics shown 
could not only be good ex- 
amples of texture but good in 
period style. 

There is a great big work 
before them, if they would 
establish such a museum, 
coupled with a technical 
equipment of special value to 
the design, student. 


HE Shaw Furniture Co., 

Cambridge. Mass., have — 
removed their New York 
studio to the Architect’s Bldg., 
101 Park Avenue, this infor- 
mation being contained in a 
neat little announcement ‘sent 
out by them on the first of the 
year. 


ITSCHKE & HUI- 
ZENG, designers, do- 
ing business at 30 East Twen- 


tieth Street, have dissolved partnership, and in the 
future the business will be conducted by Walter 
Mitschke, the former senior partner of the firm. 





Abbott cloth. 
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ADVERTISING 
and the NC ew America dik 


LREADY, through the smoke of the great conflict, there may be : CAA 
seen indications of what IS to be . . . of the vastly more imposing 
commercial universe that will make ‘American-manufactured” 
a phrase to conjure magic dreams. 


For War has changed us . . . we are far less selfish . . . far more prone 
to buckle down and do some of the big things that others have been doing 
FOR us. We have complacently agreed to see innumerable lines manu- 
factured elsewhere . . . dyes for example. Why bother with them? And = 
so there came about that hellish slogan of the trade propagandist .. . 
“Made in Germany.” It was beginning to eat pretty deep when the First 
Hundred Thousand across seas, bearing a certain flag with certain stars and 
stripes, gave Hun slogans the start on a complete eclipse. 
When the boys come back . . . and as George Cohan says .. . THEY 
WILL come back . . . manufacturing is destined to become America’s 
great indoor and outdoor sport. We intend to prove to all comers that we 
are a great deal more than a play-nation. We HAVE THE GOODS and 
we’re going to deliver them. The man who FIGHTS well, generally works 
GZ well, once he catches the fever. | 


Perhaps the most encouraging sign against a bloody horizon is the atti- 
tude of the American Advertiser . . . large and small, he is sticking to his 
machine gun, with generous appropriations despite the fact that there can’t 
a be business QUITE as usual. 

He continues to advertise because he knows that prestige and trade marks 
and business foundations must not crumble during this temporary unpleas- 





F antness. He is advertising in new fields and fair. One Boston combine 

4 has taken imposing space in all South American papers. ‘We are even saucily 

a introducing our fabrics to China and Japan. The snug little ambitious 

in little, altogether competent little American tractor is nosing its gasoline 
‘ ’ Y} way, through the furrows of all hemispheres. 

) Spe a And so it goes . . . the building of the After-War fame and name that, 


although perhaps not stamped and branded and ticketted “Made-In- 
America”’, will, nevertheless become distinctively ours due to merit . . . to 
something that is forged into it and breathed into it by a very wonderful 
people, bending to a greater task than they have ever known. 

We can almost see a sort of glorified Capitol, with plumes of factory smoke 


rising above and around it, and the clang of many anvils beating out stars 
of trade freedom. 
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(From Gaston, Williams & Wigmore Bulletin) 








THE BEGINNING OF AN _ INDUST R}Y 


(Continued from November Number.) 


HILADELPHIA may properly be credited with 
Pr. beginning of the bonnaz curtain industry in 

this country, although actually established just 
across the river in Camden, N. J. To be sure, coach 
laces were made as early as 1810 and there is record 
in the vital statistics of embroidering being done in 
1882, but this embroidering was confined to dress 
materials. 

The beginning of the embroidered lace curtain 
business in this country 
was a Loeb & Schoenfeld 
enterprise. It started 
thirty years ago in Cam- 
den, N. J., in a little plant 
employing twenty girls 
under the superintendence 
of F. A. Loeb and known 
as the Camden Curtain 
Factory, now the Camden 
Curtain and Embroidery 
Co. 

This branch of the 
business is separately or- 
ganized with David 
Schoenfeld, president, and 


7 
’ 


Arthur K. Kuhn, secre- i fo eae AS =, RE NNO Se SY 


tary; the Loeb & Schoen- 
feld Co. is officered by the 
same men as president 
and secretary, with Geo. S. Evans and Ferdinand L. 
Schloss, directors. 

To-day the Camden factory has grown from a 
working force of twenty to fifteen hundred. There is 
no doubt of the fact that this firm were the pioneers in 
America in the manufacture of embroidered curtains. 
They had only the competition of Switzerland and 
Saxony. In time, however, other people started on the 
single needle machine, merchandise similar to the prod- 
uct made in Camden on the multiple machine; but the 
work was not the same for the reason that in this 
multiple work, one needle duplicates that of all the 
others exactly. 

Little by little the firm extended their manufac- 
tures to include other things besides curtain goods. 
Unquestionably the first irish points made in this coun- 
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The sort of room fashionable in 1888. 


try were made by the Loeb & Schoenfeld factory. 

While the single needle bonnaz machine was first 
used, the firm soon invented the 20-yard multiple ma- 
chines and used them exclusively under their own 
patents. 

They introduced the 214-yard machine, the patent 
for which they purchased at the Paris Exposition ; 
they built also the 41%4 and 5-yard machine; then the 
10-yard machine and finally the 20-yard machine upon 
which they are still mak- 
ing irish points. 

One of the great ad- 
vantages of these ma- 
chines lies in the fact that 
no stamping marks appear 
on the finished product. 

The managing heads 
of the plant are the same 
to-day as the day they 
started. 

The first sales in 
muslin goods were made 
to jobbers. The first irish 
points were sold to E. 
Ries & Co. 

The firm had grown 
to such an extent that 
about ten years ago they 
bought _ twenty - three 
dwellings which they tore down and enlarged their 
plant and they now occupy the entire block with four 
large connecting buildings. 

It is of historical interest to note the remarkable 
progress of the firm because it marks the development 
of a great branch of the lace-curtain business. 

The enterprise to-day includes the manufacture of 
other things, embroideries, handkerchiefs, art goods, 
etc., but these activities all sprung from the beginnings 
of 1888. 

About a year and a half ago the New York firm 
went into cretonnes. To-day the department under 
Mr. Wingert’s direction is a material factor in the 
print-goods trade, including under the trade-mark title 


“Elandes Fabrics” many unusual textures and clever 
art creations. 
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The magnificent permanent Exhibition Palace for the Lyons Fair, which realizes the great economic value of 
permanent industrial expositions. American firms desiring to exhibit should communicate with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


BUSINESS CHANCES AT THE LYONS FAIR. 
NE of the factors that will enable European manu- 
facturers to open up new business in order to 
prepare for the expansion in trade that is requisite as 
a help toward liquidating the Allies’ war debt is the 
Lyons Fair which is to be held in Lyons, France, on 
March 1-15, 1919. The fair provides most convenient 
opportunities for manufacturers to display their pro- 
ductions and to get in touch with prospective buyers. 
The previous fairs have proved to be highly success- 
ful as regards the volume of business transacted. The 
Lyons Fair caters for all kinds of industry, and is 
strong in its textile sections. 

In all probability the demand for textiles in 
France for niany years to come will exceed the supply. 
Even before the war the home production was never 
able completely to cater for the consumption. The 
mills in the north and east of France will take a long 
time to get running again, and it can safely be said that 
it will take at least ten years after the conclusion of 
peace for conditions to be completely normal again. 
Therefore, this is an opportunity for French and other 
textile manufacturers to increase their business, or to 
create such a business if it did not exist before the war, 
through the facilities afforded by the Lyons Fair where 
manufacturers can meet a large number of buyers with 
the smallest amount of trouble and in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The buyers congregating at the Lyons Fair 
represent many other countries besides France, viz.: 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, the French Colonies, and 
the Latin-American countries, etc. 

The first Lyons Fair was organized in 1916 to 
create an adequate international exchange in a suitable 
meeting-place on the European continent outside Ger- 
many. Its premier purpose is to replace the Leipzig 
Fair, and in replacing it, provide something of far 
greater moment and much wider scope. In 1918, at 
the third Lyons Fair, some of the exhibitors took 
orders exceeding the Leipzig records even in the most 
successful period of that enemy fair’s country. 

A feature of the Lyons Fair, and perhaps one of 


the secrets of its instant success, is that it is not an 
exhibition as that term is generally. understood. It 
does not consist of decorating windows and elaborate 
show-cases of the “do-not-touch” category, but com- 
prises real shops, workrooms, machine beds, labora- 
tories or offices, each independent of the other and 
adapted to the requirements of every exhibit. Ex- 
hibitors receive every customer in the strictest privacy 
exactly as they do at their head offices. Every visitor 
is a potential buyer—idlers having no admittance to the 
booths. 

The Lyons Fair caters for every industry and at- 
tracts buyers from all markets of the world (enemies 
rigorously excluded). So it thus forms a cosmo- 
politan assembly such as gathers nowhere else for the 
sole purpose of commercial exchange. A fortnight’s 
visit to the fair is an education in the requirements 
and offerings of the world-wide markets, that would 
otherwise entail many years’ universal travel. 

In the matter of prestige the Lyons Fair has the 
official support of the French and British Govern- 
ments, the City Council of Lyons and the Lyons 
Chamber of Commerce. The number of exhibitors in 
1918 was over three thousand: The value of the busi- 
ness actually transacted at the fair increased from $11,- 
000,000 in 1916 to $150,000,000 in 1918. 





GIVE EMPLOYEES $25,000. 


NE year ago, the Houghton & Dutton Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., department store proprietors, estab- 
lished a bonus plan by which the employees of the firm 
could participate in the earnings of the business. The 
scheme was based on the percentage of increased busi- 
ness. Friday, December 13, the company distributed 
under this plan the sum of $25,000 among its em- 
ployees, this substantial amount showing the progress 
that has been made since the bonus plan was first put 
into operation. As a matter of fact, every employee 
who had been on the payroll for six months or more 
participated in the profit-sharing scheme. 
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A GARDEN ROOM OF DISTINCTIVE TREATMENT 


The Chinese details and black marble trims create a remarkable decorative effect. 





DINING ROOM OF A HIGHLAND PARK HOME 


This room bodsts but a single picture to relieve paneled walls. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 


chandise business writes us that he proposes to 

branch out into contract decorating. He wishes 
the brief fundamentals of success in this line. The two 
main fundamentals are 
(a) to secure the contract, 
(b) execute it accurately 
and ata profit. It is easy OIE 5s naipacctnttene a 


A CORRESPONDENT doing a strictly mer- 


DRAPERY WORK SHEET 














CONTRACT WORK 


nails, cord, feathers or down, ticking, silesia, tacks and 
twine, picking hair, cutting, sewing, silk or thread, 
castors. 

In making draperies, the cost covers at least twelve 
items independent of the 
curtain material: Lining, 
interlining, fringing, edg- 
ing, cutting, sewing, silk 





to conceive a scheme of 








decoration, but not so easy EMT OS 
to secure the contract be- nase hansen ee 








cause of the competition 














or thread, putting - up, 
poles and trimming, rings, 
hooks and cornices. 
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. ° Date ....... SOR MAA TS 

of well-equipped _organi- —— get — aT have to be sublet. No 
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0 tye? will be competent to 
handle the carpentering or 


Stk AR or wood flooring. It will 
OT ALES be necessary to affiliate 
with firms who cannot 


only do this work best and 
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who will work for you 
and in your interest and 
not interfere with you in 
your relations with your 
Few contract 
i A, a decorators can really 
2 SEEM Bie: Es afford to maintain even an 











carte-blanche to charge 
what they please; they are 
subject to competition and 
while a man may have an 
opening for a bid he can never successfully compete 
unless aided by a thoroughly good estimator. 

In making a chair, for example, the cost covers at 
least twenty-five items independent of the covering: 
Frame, webbing, springs, burlap, gray hair, black hair, 
cotton cloth, wadding, cambric, buttons, gimp, fringe, 


Cabinet Maker’s Time 
Finisher’s Time... 
Women’s Time Sewing 
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upholstery or cabinet 
~]ovnfonlomebommmine —- WOTKshop. The majority 
| bevjeesfeeeetss Of them go outside and 
have the public upholster- 
ers and cabinet makers do 
the work for them. Some time ago in New York City 
the Architectural League took up the question, ““What 
is a decorator?’ Would you regard him as a profes- 
sional man, merchant or decorator or as a combina- 
tion of all? The query aroused arguments, pro and con, 
(Continued on page 52.) 
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A QUICK-REFERENCE FILING SYSTEM 


Fire A—List of prospects and follow-ups. Regular 
customers on white cards, new prospects on red 
cards. 


Fite B—Regular office stationery, circulars, advertise- 
ments, etc. 


Fite C—Manufacturers, wholesalers and workshops 
subdivided by trades. 


Fite D—Local contractors—electricians, carpenters, 
painters, tiling and flooring men, etc. 


Fite E—Card index to trade catalogues on white 
cards; price lists, red cards, reference books, blue 
cards; trade journals, green cards. 


Fire F—Brief summary of estimates (full estimates 
to go to envelope files). 


Fite H—Stock-room records. 


Fite I—Studio records of sketches, photos, and blue- 
prints for cross reference to envelopes containing 
same. 





A SINGLE-SHEET ESTIMATE SYSTEM 


Follow-Up Report on Estimate 





UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SALESPEOPLE 
Give fuil particulars here, as to what measurements are to be taken, or what work is to be done. 
Number, style and price of fabrics to be used, must be specified here. 
NOTE: A deposit is required on all special orders when the customer has no charge account. 




















Followed -Up By Date 


SALES DATE 
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and incidentally a discussion of this subject brought 
up the problem of how the decorating business 
should be conducted. A firm on Fifth Avenue carries 
a large collection of beautiful examples of furniture 
and fabrics and has a large capital invested and their 
own drapery and cabinet workshops. Naturally they 
feel that because of their invested capital they should 
be given by the wholesaler special recognition and that 
the man across the street who has his office in his hat 
and hasn’t a stick of furniture or a yard of fabric in 
his establishment, working from photographs and sam- 
ples, should not be given the same terms and accom- 
modations. 

It is a subject for everlasting discussion. 

The public workrooms are certainly a convenience 
to the New Yorker and the out-of-town man could 
employ the same service if he could only express his 
requirements so that the public shops could handle the 
work intelligently. 


Sample Request Form 


Be %& 1915 


TJ 
AY CO. 








Gentlemens 


Will you please deliver 
to bearer samples of material to 
suit the following requirements of 
a customer? 

MATERIAL Wye R | 6 
COLORS Ga Qu. 


PERIOD rg 


WOODWORK GRA Qom - 


Pattern) oo A 

) Small 
PRICE 
WIDTH So wel. 
QUANTITY REQUIRED 39 — - 
TO BE USED FOR DA ug 
Wr Quek 


A comprehensive request to a wholesaler for samples 
to help in landing a decorative contract. 


DELIVERY 


Some of the big dry goods stores carry a work- 
room because “convenient.” Others have dispensed 
with it because “it increases expense.” Every case 
must be figured out for itself. 

The merchandise store that goes in for contract 
decorating has a certain advantage over the studio 
decorator, inasmuch as it already has a merchandise 
business, a nucleus of income which makes its owner 
independent of the strain and worry of contract work, 
with a constant income from cash sales. Many such 
stores run the decorating department as a side line, the 
only actual expense being the estimator, the contracts 
being closed up by some of the more experienced, 
regular salesmen. 

The methods of conducting an establishment of 
this kind vary according to conditions. . . 


There can be no fixed percentage of profit. A hall 
chair priced at $60 arouses no criticism, but if multi- 
plied by eight, the number of chairs needed for a din- 
ing-room, $480 staggers the client; a sideboard will 
bear’a heavier margin of profit than a dining-table; 
Oriental rugs a heavier profit than domestics. 

The contract decorative department should be 
separated absolutely from the merchandise and in its 
arrangement and furnishing it should give evidence of 
a taste for good work groupings, fine examples, colored 
sketches, books on decoration, albums and photographs, 
all to give atmosphere and assurance of competnent 
ability. 





NEW INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


HERE is all the time more or less speculation as 

to what will become of the highly inflated prices 
and wages when peace conditions return. It is per- 
fectly natural to conclude that there will be a change 
of all conditions.and that a somewhat general deflation 
will follow. When the Government orders are finished 
and paid for, unless a similar volume of equally urgent 
demands spring up from new sources, the inflation of 
credits will subside. The National City Bank says 
bank loans and deposits will decline and that the per- 
centage of bank reserves will rise.- This would mean a 
readjustment of values toward the pre-war basis. Evi- 
dently, the most of this readjustment will be governed 
by the industrial situation and prospects at that time. 


If the transition from war conditions to peace con- 
ditions is fortunately accomplished, if industry is well 
sustained and free from disorganizing controversies so 
that both the investing and consuming power of the 
country is large, the establishment of a feeling of full 
confidence is likely to be followed by one of the great- 
est periods of construction and expansion the country 
has ever known. This being so, let each and every man 
work towards this end. 
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NEW CONDITIONS THAT AFFECT YOUR TRADE 


Post-bellum Restoration of Business and the Problems It Brings to Commerce 

and Industry. Prices, Costs, Credits, Wages, Supply and Demand, All Hinging 

Upon the New Era That Is Significant of the Country's Greatest Period of 
Peace, Prosperity and Progress. 


ercise of courage, prudence, deliberation and 

wise conservatism. Confidence and serenity 
are essential to the maintenance of a normal situation 
and to offset all feeling of demoralization. Having 
survived the horrors of war, if we now enter upon the 
new era confidently believing that the country will be 
more progressive and more prosperous than even be- 
fore, the volume of business to be had will be large 
enough for all. 

Retail distributors should find it possible to in- 
crease their output by forcing trade through offering 
concessions to the public, thereby inducing interest in 
buying, and by whetting the desire to replenish needs 
long held in check by war circumstances bring about 
a material diminution in present stocks. A reason- 
able reduction in prices will be necessary to securing 
public attention, for, with the coming of peace, the 
people expect to satisfy their pent up wants at prices 
lower than those which have prevailed during the last 
four years. 

While there will remain the usual opportunities 
for securing and transacting business with old cus- 
tomers and developing trade with new ones, it should 
be possible even while sailing close hauled to windward, 
to maintain business at normal proportions while ad- 
justing the matter of supply and demand on a legiti- 
mate basis. 

Many reasons may be advanced for believing 
prosperity in this country should continue. America is 
the richest of aii countries, possessing one-third or 


(> ONDITIONS and the times call for the ex- 
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more of the total wealth of the world, and having be- 
come the leader of finance may now hold a command- 
ing influence as a world power. Our immense natural 
resources are susceptible of great development. And 
if industry is protected and fostered in accordance with 
its merit, there is cause to hope that this country will 
become a creditor nation with a large interest income. 

Probably the most serious post-bellum question 
is the restoration of business to a quiet and normal 
status without tremendous financial loss, and in an easy 
and methodical manner under which no particular in- 
dustry will be favored. To accomplish this the shift 
from a war speed to a peace stride should be made 
with the least disturbance possible to trade and in- 
dustry. 

In the trying situation through which business is 
to pass within the next few months, sails should be 
trimmed in accordance with the drift and amount of 
business. More or less uncertain conditions are hound 
to prevail until the country is definitely back on a firm 
peace basis and the channels of commerce and in- 
dustry have assumed their normal sway. 

The Government has undertaken through war in- 
dustries boards, commissions and committees to devise 
the best mechanism to bringing about adjustment from 
a war to a peace basis. It will be necessary to bring 
changes with as little dislocation as possible to the full 
opportunity for all to benefit, as in the past, by indi- 
viduality, integrity and fair dealing. Business should 
be assisted, not attacked. 

Great Britain is far ahead of us in preparing for 













the future. Her statesmen, having foreseen the perils 
of peace reconstruction more than two years ago, en- 
listed her best brains in order that most of the prob- 
lems of adjustment to new “after the war conditions” 
might be carefully studied. 

Here little or no national attention was given to 
these problems prior to the signing of the armistice 
excepting by the Weeks Reconstruction resolution 
which was introduced into the Senate on September 
27, when effort was made to provide a bi-partisan Com- 
mittee of Investigation. The resolution was hung up. 

More than two years ago 
the British Government ap- 
pointed a large commission 
composed of some twenty of 
their best constructive busi- 
ness men, headed by Lord 
Balfour. Acting upon their 








Establishing new lines of credit in all parts of the 
world so that the bankers will know what foreign 
merchant’s credit is good. 

Ascertaining what American goods are required 
by France and Belgium, by Rumania or Russia. 

A reconstruction committee will have to arrange 
a system of bankable credit for merchants and buyers. 

In the distribution of shipping facilities will cargo 
space be given to the highest bidder, and will the small 
shipper find the cargo space all taken by his big com- 
petitor? Will the Government retain control and 
management of the railroads? 

Shall we continue to pay 
the present enormous in- 
creases in freight, passenger 
and express rates? 

Will the manufacturer 
continue to pay excessive 


deliberations the British Min- 
istry of Reconstruction was 
formed. This ministry im- 
mediately appointed the lead- 


MOBOLIZE ALL WISDOM 
HERE is no excuse for fear or pessi- 
mism and no reason for wild extrava- 

gance or frantic optimism. We have money, 


profit taxes, or will he be al- 
lowed to use this capital to 
support and carry on his busi- 
ness? 


ing members of each indus- 
trial trade as a parent com- 
mittee in their trade, and 
dozens of these powerful com- 
mittees, all of them composed 
of practical men, were supple- 
mented by innumerable sub- 
committees composed entirely 
of members of different 
branches of the various indus- 
tries. These sub-committees 
advised their superior com- 
mittees what each member of 
their trades or industries would require to put him on 
a substantial basis. Every field is manned ‘with a 
powerful non-political national committee which is 
working seriously, earnestly and intelligently toward 
minimizing the shock of peace, and placing the nation 
in a favorable position to weather the serious post-war 
storm period. 

Whether America will be able to secure her future 
prosperity through opportunities now offered to her 
will depend largely upon whether or not the Govern- 
ment supplies the necessary legislative measures, espe- 
cially the economic ones. 

Here are some of the problems which must be 
solved, that will require the concentrated and pro- 
tracted attention of a substantial portion of the best 
brains of America: 

Supplying adequate employment to the hundreds 
of thousands of munition and other war workers in the 
towns now largely supported by war work, and deter- 


mining what the merchants of these towns are going 
to do? 


which to carry it. 


enough resources, men and brains. 
have to mobilize all the wisdom, virility, 
conservatism, courage and wealth we can 
command to adjust ourselves to the new re- 
sponsibilities put upon us. We have a vast 
load to carry. We have vast strength with 
There is, therefore, no 
reason why this country need fear such 
commercial revolutions or financial crises 
as those through which we have passed in 
the earlier years of our history. 


We What new tariffs will 
foreign countries place upon 
American goods and will such 
tariff make it impossible for 
American producers to sell in 
the world markets? 

What sort of new tariffs 
must America have to protect 
her growing industries? 

What changes in our im- 
migration policy will be 
forced by the economic and 
other results of the war? 

If industrial conditions in enemy and allied coun- 
tries are bad, are we to permit an unlimited flow of 
immigration to. America, which may easily make 
American industrial conditions equally bad? 

A few thoughts on practical reconstruction are 
expressed by George H. Cushing, of the Chicago War 
Service Editorial Conference, who says it is im- 
possible to go far with any discussion without running 
headlong into two questions: 

First—What part shall the Government play? 

Second—What will be the attitude of labor and 
what must we do to win its co-operation ? 

After enumerating all of the countries that are 
inevitably to be involved in the struggle to reconstruct 
what has been destroyed, he asks, can governments 
which are so differently constituted—because their 
people are so differently situated—find a common 
ground of action? Will it be possible to harmonize 
these extremes? Is it even safe to try it? 

And can America, which occupies such a big posi- 
tion, find any common point with the other countries? 
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Are they on an economic basis which suggests that a 
fair exchange is possible? 

The nations of the world—probably in some sort 
of a league—will have to decide what sort of functions 
they are going to map out for themselves. They can do 
but one of two things. They can devote themselves ex- 
clusively to maintaining peace and securing justice, or 
they can also substitute themselves for the business 
activities of their people. Which example will the 
world follow? 

Our predisposition is to say that so long as there 
is a difference of opinion we 
should not corumit the whole ey CBE 
people, through the Govern- 
ment, to one plan or the other. A 







ture is prosperous and quite certainly will be for the 
year to come, and this means buying power in the larg- 
est single group of the population. The foreign de- 
mand for all raw materials should be large, which in- 
cludes the metals, copper, lead, zinc and silver, and the 
districts in which these are produced should be busy. 
The demand for cotton and cotton goods should be 
such as to make the South prosperous, and to give em- 
ployment to the mills in all sections. Shipbuilding will 
continue throughout next year. Machinery of many 
kinds will be wanted for replacement abroad. Speak- 
ing generally, foreign trade 

or should be better than before 
Ae the war, if means are found 

by which would-be customers 
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We should adopt a cautious ean aE mies ee can make payment. 
attitude and take that line of Tay Ae = The question of costs is 
action which may be easiest mainly a question of wages, 
corrected. PROMOTE PROSPERITY because the cost of materials 
Since it is always easy T IS extremely necessary at this time that of every kind consists mainly 
for the Government to step in the business interests of the country con- of wages. The most serious 
but hard for it to step out, we sider not only the means by which read- element in the situation there- 
believe the Government should justment is to take place, but that a program fore is the fact that there is 
step out. It will be time be formulated which shall be prudent, fore- little prospect for an early re- 
enough for the Government to seeing, and shall make for the best interests duction of living costs. Food 
step in when the demand for of producers and of employee and employer. and clothing are not likely to 
things—and hence the whole Only by procuring the broadest interchange decline very much in price in 
drift of trade—has been de- of opinion and of view by calling together the year to come, for these are 
termined by business men and the leaders of industrial life can it be deter- things which Europe will cer- 
when they have failed to do mined just what is wisest and just what is tainly want, and the supply 
business fairly as well as effi- needful to prevent unnecessary disturbance, cannot be meantime increased. 
ciently. and to promote the largest degree of pros- Eventually these prices will 
Seeing that the needs of perity for all. fall, but not until new crops 


the country are so different 

from that of all others and 

seeing that the politicians are not so intimately 
in touch with the commercial needs as are the 
merchants and manufacturers, we are disposed to 
the view that the Government should confine itself to 
governing and leave the business to those who are 
trained in it. 

The National City Bank says that business pros- 
pects hinge of course upon the question of employment, 
and that in turn depends upon the urgency of the con- 
sumptive demand for products. It is beyond question 
that there is plenty of work at home and abroad which 
ought to be done; the whole world is short of consum- 
able goods and behind on construction work. The 
question is, will private consumers buy freely and 
private enterprise go ahead freely upon the present 
level of prices, in view of the fact that prices are sure 
to make important recessions after all the men now in 
the armies and war industries are returned to peace 
work? 

What are the conditions which are definitely favor- 
able to trade and industry? In the first place agricul- 


can be grown. 
It is always a difficult 


matter to readjust wages downward, and few people. 


will regard it as desirable from the broad standpoint of 
public policy to have wages reduced while the cost of 
living remains as-high as at present. Such action 
would have an injurious effect upon business even if 
accepted without controversy, because it would reduce 
the purchasing power of millions of consumers. If it 
is necessary to readjust the general level of values it is 
important that wages and prices move together, and it 
ought not to be a subject of heated controversy but of 
intelligent conference between employers and wage- 
earners .and upon a fair basis. 

Here then is the difficulty which threatens: that 
there may not be a sufficient demand for construction 
work at the high level of prices to keep the industries 
employed, although an ample demand is in waiting at 
something like normal prices. How can the situation 
be supported at least until the cost of such necessities 
as food and clothing have made the decline which may 
be expected of them? 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





A three-story addition is to be ere¢ted shortly to 
the department store of Whitthorne & Swan, at Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The Home of Linens has been incorporated at 
Honolulu, T. H., with a capital stock of $50,000, by 
F. G. Correa, L. A. Perry and F. M. Correa. 

The California Drapery House, Fresno, Cal., has 
felt the need of larger quarters and will move shortly, 
a new location having already been secured. 

O. J. Foster has opened a large furniture store in 
the Denny Building, Walla Walla, Wash., and is carry- 
ing a stock of draperies. 

Thomas Coyle, of the decorative firm of Keller & 
Coyle, 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, was home 
recently on a furlough and expects to receive his hon- 
orable discharge from the army shortly. 

W. C. Beaumont, who recently resigned as head of 
the retail drapery and upholstery department of D. N. 
& E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the local store of Hale Bros. 

Edward Parish, formerly with the Curtain Store, 
Oakland, Cal., is now in the drapery and decorative 
department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San 
Francisco. 

James L. Clancy, a department manager for the 
John Breuner Co., Sacramento, Cal., passed away re- 
cently of influenza.. He is survived by a widow and 
two children. 

G. L. Bryant, president of the Bryant Upholstery 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles, Cal., mourns the loss of 
his wife who passed away recently from injuries re- 
ceived in an accident more than a year ago. 

W. E. Jones, who formerly represented the Brom- 
ley Mfg. Co. on the Pacific Coast, with offices in the 
Commercial Building, San Francisco, is now with Hale 
Bros., of this city. 

Edgar Dearden, proprietor of Dearden’s Furniture 
Store, 748-750 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has secured a lease on a four-story building at 734 
South Main Street and will move at an early date. 

Charles Johnson, with Johnson & Faulkner, was in 
San Francisco recently on a furlough to visit his 
mother. He is a member of the Royal Flying Corps, 
but expects to receive his discharge in time to cover the 
Coast in the Spring with the lines of this concern. 


Norman A. Arter, the Pacific Coast representative 
of E. C. Carter & Son, is attending to his duties once 
again following a serious attack of influenza. He con- 
tracted the malady while on the road and was ill for 
five weeks. 

William R. Davis, who conducts a large depart- 
ment store in the Mission District, San Francisco, plans 
to leave shortly for New York for a stay of several 





The New Year’s showing of furniture and art objects in the 
New York salesrooms of A. H. Notman & Co. is one of the 
most artistic collections, under one roof, available to the deco- 
rative and furniture trade. The vast assortment of historic 
and artistically novel furnishings that merit mention is best 
described in saying that there is nothing ordinary. Each 
article, whether metal or wood, glass, porcelain or fabric, has 
a touch of character that makes a visit there an inspiration. 


months. He has tendered his resignation as president 
of the Mission Street Merchants’ Association, owing 
to the length of time he plans to be away, but will con- 
tinue as president of the Mission Street Coupon Co. 

George Bromley, of the drapery department of 
Meier & Frank, Portland, Ore., was in training in an 
officers’ training camp at Eugene, Ore., when the war 
came to a close. 

Irving Kahn, of the firm of Kahn Bros., Oakland, 
Cal., returned from a visit to the Eastern markets just 
before Christmas. He states that while prices are ex- 
pected to show but little change for many months mer- 
chants generally are buying very conservatively. 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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A LIVING ROOM THAT IS UNUSUAL 


The sumptuous character of the furnishings creates a more formal atmosphere 
than is ordinarily associated with a living-room. 
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Originally engraved by Gravelot, and reproduced in the Bulletin 


of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








AMERICA’S GREAT 


Embroidering ecclesiastical vestments in the Eighteenth Century. 





INDUSTRIAL NEED 


In Discussing America’s Reconstruction Job, Particularly as It Applies to the 
Production of Home Furnishings, Richard F. Bach, Associated with the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Has Outlined Here the Needs of America’s Art Indus- 
tries, and the Facilities Which the Metropolitan Museum Offers in Providing 
Industrial Designers with Authentic Examples of Art Masterpices. 


to industrial or mechanical production, which in 


T HE words industrial art imply the relation of art 


daily parlance signifies 
the relation of appealing 
form and color to utility. 
They mean that usefulness, 
while remaining an essential 
objective, is shorn of its 
ability to contribute to cul- 
tural progress if it is not 
made sufficiently attractive 
to contribute pleasure to 
human environment. This 
relation bet ween industry 
and art is embraced in the 
word design, a type of think- 
ing that Americans have 
been too ready to let others 
do for them these many 
years. 

While counting upon 
mass production as a quick 
road to large figures on our 
national ledger, we have not 
been far-sighted enough to 
discover that mass alone be- 
comes an obstacle in all 
articles which constitute our 
domestic surroundings, if a 
constant and _ consistently 
growing appeal does not 
form a part of its reason for 
being. The exact value to be 
placed upon the material and 
the design we have for many 
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An Eighteenth Century shop interior. Illustrations 
on this and the opposite page from engravings by 
Hubert Francois Gravelot, 1699-1773, 


decades gauged incorrectly. 
carving will not pass for design. The gimcrack assort- 








The gloss of surface 


ment of motifs which is the 
merest filmy cloak for the 
structural conception identi- 
cal in all styles unless related 
to every guiding line in the 
piece; the gathering of sug- 
gestion repeatedly from 
books —and usually from 
poor books--or designs them- 
selves copied. from others of 
their own ilk without re- 
course to originals, bring 
about a stalemate in design. 
Execution improves, design 
lags. 

Execution, methods of 
manufacture, cannot sup- 
plant design; they can only 
facilitate design. Without 
design they serve require- 
ments of utility only and 
might as well be diverted to 
merely mechanical objectives 
in which appeal to the mind 
through the eye or sense of 
touch is the least considera- 
tion. Objects of industrial 
art without an adequate in- 
spiration in design serve 
their functions as well as a 
piano played when out of 
tune. 

American business men 


are known to be shrewd, yet their shrewdness is too 
momentary in its application. In the great field of the 
industrial arts commanding an outlay of $500,000,000 
each year these very business men have not taken 
thought for the future. They wail for the designers 
that Europe has recalled, they lament the fate of Amer- 
ican furniture, and turn around to make just what they 
have made before with a minimum improvement on 
the plea that design is too expensive, whereas correct 
reasoning would show that good design is an invest- 
ment costing less than any other single factor in in- 
dustrial arts production when considered in terms of 
ultimate cash returns. 


There is but one help for manufacturers in the in- 
dustrial arts field—only one—education. 


They must educate designers, they must establish 
schools for training designers, they must realize that 
design is a cash asset, an all-for-business investment in 
every piece they turn out, in every yard of goods they 
print or weave. They must appreciate that design does 
not mean “fancy” pieces or overelaboration. In short, 
they must come to the conviction that design means 
quality and that only good design commands a good 
price. Birch is not mahogany; garish convolutions are 
not ornament. Refinement is the index of taste and 
taste is the keynote of American industrial advance. 
Education points out the difference between the artistic 
progress of France and the industrial art stalemate of 
America. | 

In many branches of life men have seen the salva- 
tion of their business enterprises in the training of 
those to whom they pay salaries. In the industrial arts 
field the voice of not one manufacturer has been heard 
in favor of schools to teach designers. Rather a million 
dollars for mass output to achieve large selling figures 
now than five thousand dollars toward a school whose 
human product will make the one million into ten with- 
in a few years. Rather hundreds of thousands of in- 
ferior designs to serve as drugs for American taste 
than a few hundreds of high quality designs that will 
gain for us the international respect without which our 
product will command no price abroad. Rather self- 
seeking individual factory output than unified patriotic 
endeavor for the good of America. 

Schools we must have—in every branch of indus- 
trial art production we must have school training as a 
feeder for the factory of the future. Designers will 
surely always come up from the ranks, but if there are 
potential designers in the ranks of factory hands, they 
deserve the chance to make the journey toward a de- 
signer’s salary by the line of least resistance. 

The school is a part of the factory and the fact 
that it is not under the same roof with the machinery of 
production does not alter this truth. To hesitate to 
train designers to turn out the best for the American 


market is to waste material, to waste effort, to waste 
money, to waste the precious time which we have lost 
in depending upon Europe so long. 

To the manufacturer we say: The schools you help 
to found now will not thank you for your patronage, 
for you will be doing yourself a favor in contributing 
to their support. In founding schools you are simply 
putting money in a bank. They will return many, times 
your cash investment. They will bring you de 
capable of raising American standards to an 
position among nations. Is it worth while to help your- 
self? Is it worth while to help your field of produc- 
tion? Is it worth while to help America? 

By all means let education do the job—let 
“schools, schools, always schools” be your slogan, and 
let us have these schools now. Every day lost is a 
handicap. If you have faith in the future of American 
industrial art, build for that future. Do it now. 





And while the schools are being put under way, 
the educational value of museums must not be ignored. 
Practically all of our museums maintaining collections 
in any of the industrial arts fields have made many 
efforts to reach designers, to appeal to manufacturers, 
to establish the business value of design. To develop 
designs without the use of the museum is to study 
chemistry without the laboratory. 

Thus the Metropolitan Museum of Art is a large 
central laboratory for the designers and manufacturers 
of the metropolitan district. In fact, its lines of effort 
reach to remote corners of the country. It maintains 
lending collections of many kinds—photographs, Ian- 
tern slides, maps, charts, actual samples of textiles and 
laces, casts, and even post-cards. It distributes an- 
nually many thousands of photographs which are used 
directly for working up designs in the designing room 
of industrial arts producing. plants, the cost of such 
photographs being so nominal a consideration that that 
department of the museum is constantly overworked. 
In the museum building it maintains enormous collec- 
tions of direct value to men in the practical fields, a 
convenient textile study room, ten thousand samples of 
textile art.of all times, many costumes—this much in 
the textile field alone. The entire collection of indus- 
trial arts objects embraced under the general title of 
decorative arts numbers fifty thousand. There are 
published a large number of bulletins and leaflets de- 
scribing the work of the museum in the educational 
field. These are widely distributed in many thousands 
each year. 

There is maintained a docent service involving the 
entire time of three museum instructors engaged in 
bringing home to visitors of all kinds and classes the 
value of individual pieces or of entire collections. 
There are given annually several courses of public 
lectures. There is maintained for the benefit of manu- 
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facturers, designers, craftsmen, and artisans a special 
department in charge of an experienced chief whose 
office it is to make the collections directly accessible, to 
assist in finding suggestions, recommending develup- 
ments in design, and, in general, in working out the 
direct influence of the finest things of all times for the 
greater good of American design in the present. 

The Metropolitan Museum regards it as the sin- 
cerest form of wartime effort to contribute in this way 
toward the steady development of the arts of peace in 
anticipation of commercial rivalry during the recon- 
struction that will surely follow the world conflict. In 
Washington legislators have given thought to methods 
of steadying our lives when the job over there is fin- 
ished. They have foreseen that we must now prepare 
those counterweights which will help to bring us back 
to an even keel. Among these counterweights, the arts 
will play a leading part. In order that they may assist 
“in making comfortable, convenient and attractive the 
environment of our returning fighters, in order that 
they may assure the predominance of America in the 
industrial arts producing field, manufacturers must 
give thought to the education of designers. They must 
build for the future. They must found schools and 
profit by the splendid efforts of our great museums. 
For New Yorkers, the Metropolitan Museum offers 
advantages unequalled by those of any public institu- 
tion devoted to educational purposes beyond the public 
schools themselves. 





MATTATUCK PRODUCTS. 


E ARE in receipt of two valuable catalogs of 
upholstery and sundry hardware issued by the 
Mattatuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. One for the 





American trade, particularly, is handsomely illustrated 
in color and halftone, and shows a large number of 
items, among which, interesting to the upholstery 
trade, are Leatherene upholstery nails in various forms, 
designs and sizes, as well as brass and steel-finished 
nails for the furniture trade. 

The second catalog is unusually interesting at this 
time, in that it is printed in Spanish. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the Central American and West Indian 
trade, as well as that of South America, will find this 
book of extraordinary value. 





THE NEW RIES LINES. 


MEET the requirements of American buyers of 
the better grade of novelty curtains, E. Ries & Co. 
have brought out a line of panel yard goods adapted 
from the best Swiss models. On a body of brussels 
net are borders and motifs of venetian and cluny lace 
and the whole makes a curtain of beauty and dignity 
suitable for any type of window. There are about 
fifteen patterns in the assortment. 

Each panel is nine inches wide and joined to the 
next panel by a lace border which can be cut in half 
leaving a firm edge which will not ravel. This makes 
it possible for the consumer to cut a curtain of a width 
to cover any width of window. These curtains come in 
ten-yard pieces, ninety inches long. 


EPORTS from Europe seem to indicate that it 
will be a year at least before the Swiss curtain in- 
dustry is again an important market factor. Condi- 
tions due to the war were much more unsettled in 
Switzerland than we were led to suppose and a greater 
number of industries were largely affected by them. 


A living-room in a handsome country house on the Hudson is represented by this setting.. From “Daddies” at Lyceum Theater, 
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NEW COLONIAL DRAPERY FABRICS. 


‘HE immense sale of cretonnes has been due very 

largely to the universal interest aroused by the 
great variety of patterns that are shown. The old 
adage that “competition is the life of trade” seems 
singularly applicable. to the cretonne industry because 
never was there a time when there was so much com- 
petition ; and as a result all branches of the upholstery 
field have been liberally educated to the practicability 
of the printed fabric. 

The illustrations that are shown on this page are 
taken from Marshall Field & Co.’s line of Colonial and 
Canterbury fabrics. They represent a wide diversity 
of motifs from the Egyptian to the French periods 


with the modern thought strongly dominating. They 
are only a few of hundreds ranging from the quietest 
pastels to the most vivid combinations. 

One is amazed at times in looking over the cre- 
tonne offerings that are found in the New York market 
at the tremendous variety but the trade seems to absorb 
the production with little difficulty. 

A cretonne room to-day covers not only the drap- 
eries, the windows, the couch-cover, the bed-cover, the 
window valances, but also the bureau scarfs, table mats, 
slipper bags and minor accessories. Time was when 
slip covers were linen, to-day cretonne is very gener- 
ously used. This is all very largely due to the com- 
petition which has stimulated the imagination to a 
greater utilization of the fabric. 
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SEARGEANT JAMES B. CARROLL. 


SERGT. CARROLL CITED. 


N THE list of citations for valor in the New York 
Times, Monday, January 6, there appeared a para- 
graph concerning Sergt. James B. Carroll, who has 
been previously mentioned in our columns as a mem- 
ber of the E. L. Mansure staff who has made remark- 
able progress in army service. The citation of Sergt. 
Carroll relates that as a member of Co. K, 307th In- 
fantry, he “did at Revillon, near Fismes, on September 
9, 1918, succor and carry in wounded while under 
heavy machine-gun ‘and sniping fire. While with the 
Ist Battalion, 308th Infantry, on hill to north of Bois 
de la Buironne in Argonne Forest, from Octoter 2 to 
October 7, 1918, while the battalion was completely 
surrounded by the enemy, he continually went from 
man to man, cheering them up and urging them to 
greater resistance, constantly exposing himself to snip- 
ing and machine-gun fire, and leading his men in break- 
ing up each of the attacks made on the position by the 
enemy.” 





SOME RESTRICTIONS REMOVED. 
| ecpntgpeanegan: 3 is made by the War Trade 

Board that persons in the United States are 
authorized to resume, under Government supervision, 
trade relations with the residents of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Consequently, applications for export and import 
licenses covering this region are now subject to con- 
sideration. 

Practically all restrictions have been removed, and 
the only signs of stint are the rules governing the gen- 
eral conservation of articles on the list of the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy and Japan. These curbs, how- 
ever, are sufficiently elastic to encourage projects un- 
precedented in the an::als of commerce and industry. 
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F. E. Brooks, for ten ‘years head of the upholstery 
department, floor coverings, trunks and lamps, with 
Sheehan, Dean & Co., Elmira; N. Y., resigned his posi- 
tion this month to becofhe purchasing agent for the 
State Normal School at Mansfield, Pa. 

William Burke, of Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, is 
expected in the market early next month. Rumor had 
it that he was leaving the concern, but he has been so 
successful in managing their upholstery department 
that he has a two years’ contract still to run. 

Alfred Fantl, the resident buyer in this city for a 
large number of houses, is engaged in establishing a 
foreign buying service on a large scale with head- 
quarters in Paris, London and St. Gall. Several 
buyers have already been engaged in Paris. The 
methods to be employed are the same as those now in 
operation here. 

A communication just received from Marshall 
Field & Co. contains the following announcement: It 
it with much regret that we announce that ill health 
has caused F. W. Pomeroy to sever his connection with 
Marshall Field & Co. Mr. Pomeroy for many years 
was head of the carpet and rug department. We have 
appointed Arthur Davis head of departments 27, 28, 
29 and 48, dating from January 1, 1919. 





FURNITURE MEN COMMENDED. 


N ISSUING a statement of appreciation of the work 
done by the War Resources Committee, William 
Fellowes Morgan, Regional Adviser of the War In- 
dustries Board, gives credit to various industrial com- 
mittees whose labor had contributed so much to the 
success of governmental work. In the appendix in Mr. 
Morgan’s report the names of the Furniture Committee 
are quoted as follows: 

E. Nahon, chairman, The Nahon Co.; Anthony P. 
Braun, S. K. Pierce & Son; Henry Orsenigo, Orsenigo 
Co.; Embury Palmer, Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co.; 
Henry Reischmann, M. Reischmann & Sons; Henry 
M. Suswein, The H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 

This appears to be the only committee, definitely 
connected with our lines, mentioned in this report. 





AN OFFER OF EXCLUSIVE AGENCY. 


XCLUSIVE selling agency is offered to all dealers 
who are interested and will push “Coolmor” 
shades which are the product of the Raymond Porch 
Shade Co. and considered one of the highest grade 
porch shades made. 
Their present line includes shades in wide and 
narrow slat widths, richly and beautifully toned in 
color, besides being of satisfactory strength. 
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FIELD’S EASTERN EXECUTIVES’ DINNER. 


HE dinner given by Mr. Smith and Mr. James, of 

the New York branch of Marshall Field & Co., 
to the heads of departments and traveling salesmen, at 
the Hotel McAlpin on the evening of December 30, 
was more than a social get-together ; it emphasized the 
remarkable success which the departments of Marshall 
Field & Co. located in New York had achieved since 
moving to the uptown location at Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth Street. 

We are particularly interested in the progress of 
the departments which have to do with our particular 
lines, upholstery and decorative fabrics, voiles, mar- 
quisettes, etc., but it is interesting to note that the suc- 
cess of these lines has been paralleled by the other in- 
terests of the firm located in this district. A part of 
this success is due, undoubtedly, to the encouragement 
given to the Eastern department by John G. Shedd, 
president, and Mr. Simpson, vice-president, who, not- 
withstanding their location in Chicago, have been 
keenly alive to the possibilities of the New York end. 
But perhaps the greatest factor in the success of the 
last year has been the possession in New York of a 
large stock for immediate delivery. Visitors to the 
New York salesrooms do not realize that the basement 
which is devoted to stock reaches from Twenty-fourth 
Street to Twenty-fifth Street, occupying the basement 
of the entire block front. And from this stock they 
have been enabled to supply the immediate wants of 
the retail and jobbing trade east to Pittsburgh. 

The attendance was in the neighborhood of a 
hundred. 

S. P. Berry, upholstery buying representative. in 
New York, and Mr. Phillips, of the credit department, 
constituted the committee of arrangement for the 
dinner. 
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Eastern executives and traveling salesmen of Marshall Field & Co. 






Thomas It. Watson was toastmaster, and intro- 
duced the various speakers. 


First, Henry C. Smith who gave a very interesting 
account of the progress of the business for the past 
forty-eight years, and Philip R. James who responded 
to the toast “Hopes and Aims of the Future.” 


The Hon. Walter .M. Chandler made a very bril- 
liant speech on national affairs of general interest to 
the merchandise side of life. 


Charles S. Eddy was very interesting in his re- 
marks on “Ideal Methods of Business.” 


The object of the dinner seemed to be to bring 
about a better understanding among their various 
executives, and there is no doubt this object was ac- 
complished. We hope to see a continuation of these 
annual dinners, because they are no doubt conducive to 
profitable results to all concerned. 

It’s interesting in connection with Marshall Field 
& Co. to note that it is one of the few large institutions 
in the United States that has been so fortunate as to 
have had one great merchant succeed another in the 
same business. 





GEORGE BROOKS & SON CO. 


‘AST month Richard B. Morrell bought out the en- 
tire Brooks interest in the Geo. Brooks & Son Co. 
Mr. Morrell started in business with the old firm of 
Geo. Brooks & Son forty years ago, and five years 
after was made a member of the firm. The concern 
has always been among the most prominent of the 
Philadelphia upholstery mills, and with his long experi- 
ence, and the assistance of his son Richard N., who 
has grown up in the mill, Mr. Morrell can be relied 
upon to fully maintain the excellent reputation the 
company’s product has earned. 








DON’T LOOK FOR PRODUCTION COST 
DECREASE. 


By CHarLes CHENEY, of CHENEY Bros. 


Price tendencies will, as always, be governed by 
the two factors of supply and demand, or perhaps I 
should say cost and market ability. Taking cost first, 
I can see no reason to expect that costs will be ma- 
terially lower for some time to come. The supply of 
raw material is not excessive. It is mostly held in 
Japan, and the Japanese market is in a stronger tactical 
and financial position than ever before. It has the 
backing of the Japanese Government, and from various 
sources, we obtain information to the effect that every 
possible device will be resorted to to maintain the price 
level. 

The next most important factor in production cost 
is that of labor. Although there may be some labor 
readjustments to be made during the after-war period, 
it is not at all probable that general wage rates will be 
reduced. The overhead expense of business, due to 
increased costs of all supplies, salaries and general ex- 
penses, will continue for an indefinite time. I should 
not like to state positively that cost cannot be reduced 
in any degree, but I do not look for any such reduc- 
tions for the present, and shall not be surprised to see 
still further increases. 

Second, in regard to consumption, consumption 
must, of course, depend very largely upon the purchas- 
ing power of our people. It is true that, especially in 
the Eastern states, a great many employees who have 
been occupied on munition business at fabulous wages 
will have to relocate themselves or readjust themselves 
to peace times and accept a lower scale, but these do not 
represent the majority of the workers of the country. 
America must do a large part toward feeding the world. 
Under these conditions it is certain that high prices will 
be paid and that our agricultural population will pros- 
per thereby. The demand for coal and for metals to 
supply not only home needs, but the reconstruction 
needs of Europe, is probably far in excess of pro- 
ductive capacity and an active business is insured for 
these lines. It must be admitted that it is quite prob- 
able that there will be a temporary ‘pause in business 
until the situation shall unfold itself and justify re- 
newed activity, but I cannot believe that this will cover 
a very long period of time. This possible period of 
stationary or possibly slightly receding prices is rea- 
sonably sure to be followed by renewed activity. After 
we shall have completed the reconstruction period we 
may very possibly enter one of declining activity and 
prices, which may extend over a considerable time, but 
that is still too far in the future to justify any very 
definite prophecies. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 56.) 

E. H. Belcher, who represents Eldredge & Snyder 
and several other concerns on the Pacific Coast, and 
Fred E. Shipler, representing the Eddystone Manufac- 
turing Co. and others, have removed their offices at 
San Francisco to the third floor of the Board of Trade 
Building, 444 Market Street. 

S. M. Blachly, for several years secretary of the 
Hollywood Furniture Co., Hollywood, Cal., has dis- 
posed of his interests to E. M. Tilden and J. B. Cham- 
berlain, who have been connected with the firm for 
some time. A drapery and upholstery department is a 
feature of the business. 

Leo Austin, a San Francisco rug dealer, who was 
prosecuted under the direction of the San Francisco 
Ad Club and the Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
has been convicted on the charge of having obtained 
money under false pretenses. He is alleged to have 
sold rugs which he claimed were imported, but which 
were proved to have been made in Philadelphia. 

Mark Foy and W. H. Philipps, merchants of Aus- 
tralia, were recent visitors at San Francisco, coming 
here to establish purchasing and forwarding branches. 
They predict a wonderful demand for American-made 
goods in Australia, declaring that merchants there were 
very favorably impressed with American merchandise 
and sales methods. 

The Old Mahogany Shop has been incorporated 
at San Francisco by H. E. Zimmerman, R. Kugel and 
F. A. Taylor, with a capital stock of $10,000. This 
name was formerly used by Louis Marsh, who recently 
disposed of his business at 341 Sutter Street and moved 
to the southern part of the state. F. A. Taylor is giv- 
ing his personal attention to the decorative end of the 
business, while the furniture lines are looked after by 
R. Kugel. 





A VALUABLE MAP CALENDAR. 

HE 1919 calendar issued by John Boyle & Co. is 

one of the most complete which it has been our 
good fortune to receive. 

The calendar is composed of twelve sheets, 20 x 27 
inches, one for each month of the year, the pages con- 
taining maps in full color of twelve different sub- 
divisions of the earth, special attention having been 
given to North and South America, the West Indies, 
Central America and the battle-scarred countries of 
Europe. 

It is needless to say that the fund of information 
that this medium carries makes it most welcome to the 
recipients. 


HE New England Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
makers of novelty lace curtains and kindred lines, 
have reincorporated as the New England Curtain Co. 
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IN THE ATMOSPHERE OF A FORMER CENTURY 


This dining-room is a reproduction of an old room and the rich woodwork is all old oak. 
Some of the furniture is temporary. 



































ELMS & SELLON’S NEWLY ARRANGED SHOWROOM 


See description on the opposite page. 








ELMS & SELLON’S SHOWROOM. 


N THIS and the adjoining pages are illustrated 
several views of Elms & Selion’s new showroom. 
This room was opened last March but it was just 
lately that the decorations were entirely completed and 
these are the first photographs taken. 
The showroom occupies the entire second floor of 


the building where Elms & Sellon have their offices at , 


Twentieth Street and Broadway and is connected with 
the offices by a private staircase as can be seen in one 
of the illustrations. 
The decorations are designed to serve as a beauti- 
> 





There is plenty of open space to set off 
individual displays. 


ful but unaggressive background for 
the various lines of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics on which they spe- 
cialize. The floor covering is a 
heavy carpet of an exquisite gray 
and this same color is carried into 
the woodwork, the trim of the sell- 
ing booths, the chairs and tables and 
the frames of the several showcases 
built into the wall to resemble show 
windows. A beautiful effect is ob- 
tained in all the wood trim by the 
use of a dull stain through which 
the grain of the wood shows, giv- 
ing, at a distance, an effect of carv- 
ing. ‘The ceiling is in white as are the upper portions 
of the pillars which support it. The lower portions of 
the pillars are treated so that they resemble the trim. 

Interesting features are found in the new show 
tables constructed especially.for Elms & Sellon. The 
back half of each table is about breast high and con- 
tains drawers for holding samples, etc., for the sales- 
men to show. 
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WOMEN SUCCESSFUL AS UPHOLSTERY 
SALESWOMEN, 


N ONE of the large New York upholstery depart- 
ments women salespeople have almost entirely re- 
placed men. 

Being curious to learn the effect this change in the 
salesforce has had upon the department, we inquired of 
the buyer and were told that the change was so satis- 
factory that saleswomen in some departments were re- 
ceiving extraordinary retail salaries. 

For instance, he said, “there are saleswomen in 
the lace-curtain department who receive in the busy 
season $50 a week. Not many, it 
is true, but one or two. In the 
cretonne department there are some 
who average $28 to $30 a week. 
The same thing is true in the light- 
weight drapery fabrics. In the 
heavy goods they average $20 to 
$25. In the selling of special up- 
holstered furniture they have also 
been successful, although the per- 
centage on which remuneration is 
based is only 3% per cent. in this 
section, as against 5 per cent. in 
most of the others.” 

It is only fair to state in this 





Show-window example treatments in Elms & Sellon’s showroom. 


connection that these saleswomen. are not the rule in 


this department—they stand out above the average, and 
their remuneration is exceptional accordingly. The 
point brought out is that women can be successful in 
selling upholstery goods in a department store, and in 
the instance we quote here, can earn salaries which 
based on a 5 per cent. commission are extraordinary in 
a department store. 



































Harry E. Scripture. Martin B. Fow er. 


HARRY E. SCRIPTURE—MARTIN FOWLER. 


ITH the first of the year Martin B. Fowler, for 

nine years with the Patchogue Mfg. Co., became 
associated with Harry E. Scripture, the firm name be- 
coming Scripture & Fowler. 

Mr. Fowler has been a successful member of the 
Patchogue sales staff, and leaves them with the best 
wishes of all his associates and the firm for his success 
in business for’ himself. His contract had still several 
months to run, but at his urgent request he was re- 
leased, and on the occasion of his departure a very 
handsome diamond scarf-pin was presented to him 
with a card carrying the names of those who had been 
associated with him on the staff of the Patchogue Mfg. 
Co. and the Plymouth Mills. 

Mr. Fowler joins Mr. Scripture because the sell- 
ing agency which Mr. Scripture had been operating for 
over a year had got beyond the limits where one man 
could take care of it, and in organizing the selling 
agency into a partnership Mr. Scripture secures the 
assistance which for several months he has realized he 
needed. 


Arrangements are being perfected regarding the 
territories to be covered. 

The lines handled at present include the New Eng- 
land Curtain Co., Riverdale Mfg. Co., and the Brook- 
lyn Curtain Works, Inc. All of these lines are shown at 
the headquarters, 242 Fourth Avenue. To these the 
firm may add in the future other lines of a jobbing 
character which they will handle under their own name. 


CATALOGUE supplement for 1919 and color 
samples are announced as ready for distribution 


by P. Giordano & Co., manufacturers of hand-woven 
willow furniture. 


PERS ON A435 





SmitH—Ralph C. Smith, of Daly & Morin, Ltd., 
Lachine, Montreal, will embark for Europe on January 
29 in the interest of his firm. 

Fox—Leon S. Fox, of the Moss Rose Mfg. Co., 
has been confined to his home for a few days with in- 
fluenza. 

Watson—Thomas H. Watson, of Marshall Field 
& Co.’s New York salesrooms, is away on a brief 
vacation trip to the South. 

Barse—A. M. Barbe, of Alex. Jamieson & Co., 
sailed for Europe on January 4 in the interests of his 
firm. 

E.tis—John Ellis, of the upholstery department 
of the Fair, Montgomery, Ala., was a guest at the 
dinner of the Upholstery Association of America. Mr. 
Ellis has been in the service and had just been 
mustered out. 

WaALLISER—Lieutenant Robert E. Walliser, of the 
Chicago upholstery trimming firm, has been stationed 
at Pelham Bay, near New York City. He was form- 
erly on one of the transports and made several trips to 
the other side. 

Hirts—Gerald Hills, son of J. B. Hills, of the 
Peck & Hills Furniture Co., in a recent letter said that 
he expected to leave the hospital December 1, at which 
time he would be “officially well.” An erroneous re- 
port from Washington caused considerable concern 
among his friends, but the correction now made will 
relieve their anxiety. 


CHANGES OF SALESMEN 


George Hecht is now traveling for the W. A. 
Davis Corp., selling agents for Ringwalt’s linoleums. 

F. O. Denecke, formerly with the Orsenigo Co., is 
now in charge of the sales for the Ebbecke Furniture 
Co., Inc. 

Thomas Rugg, the Northwestern representative 
of the National Lace Co., has been a recent visitor to 
New York. 

George F. Woods, of the Bromley Mfg. Co., has 
joined the selling force of the Patchogue Mfg. Co., fill- 
ing the position left vacant by the retirement of Martin 
B. Fowler. 

S. S. Blume has severed his connection with the 
Universal Braid Co., and is now representing Walter 
J. Vogt, the Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer, and will 
sell their line from Mr. Blume’s headquarters, 69 West 
Twenty-third Street. 











Too late for insertion in-our list last month we received 
the following: 

Marste & SHatrucK CHAIR Co.—New York office, 815 Mar- 
bridge Bldg., Herald Square, A. B. Hunn, representative ; 
Chicago office, 515 Harvester Bldg, H. G. Hunn, repre- 
sentative ; Western office, 10009 Waters Ave., Seattle, Wash., 
J. A. Clorety, representative. 
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THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION DINNER 


tion of America, Inc., held at the Hotel Breslin 

on the evening of December 23, was one of the 
most successful meetings in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The business meeting at seven o’clock was well 
attended, and much important legislation was con- 
sidered which will be fully covered in the association’s 
own publication, the Upholstery News. 

The election of officers resulted in the following 
officials being elected for the current year: 

George McGeachin, president; D. M. Fernandes, 
first vice-president ;, Martin B. Fowler, second vice- 
president; John W. Stephenson, secretary and 
treasurer. Board of governors for three-year terms: 
L. W. Bond, Harry B. Hall, Geo. 
H. McLaughlin, Sidney S. Anhalt. 
Membership Committee: Joseph 
Cavanagh, Harold W. Burton, R. 
T. Montague, Montague Platt, 
James Millen, James Kurnicki, 
Sanford T. Reilly, W. J. McNab, 
James Munro, Harold S. Johnson, 
R. D. H. Vroom, F. F. Purdy. 

Subsequently the board of 
governors elected Herman DeGoff 
and Peter J. Scherer to fill the un- 
expired terms of George Mc- 
Geachin and Martin B. Fowler on 
the board of governors. 

At the conclusion of the busi- 
ness meeting the members assem- 
bled in the Dixie Room where a 
dinner had been prepared by the 
hotel, and where the balance of the 
evening’s program was carried 
out. Owing to the fact that a 
larger number of guests than the 
committee had been led to under- 
stand had to be taken care of, there was some little con- 
fusion at the beginning of the dinner. The hotel execu- 
tives, however, were equal to the occasion and in a 
short time had the balcony provided with tables and 
seats and the courses served there to all who could not 
find seats on the main floor. 

Following the dinner, which was voted one of the 
best that the association had enjoyed, the president in- 
troduced the toastmaster, Harry E. Scripture, who, 
after a few brief remarks, introduced President-elect 
McGeachin, who outlined his ambitions and plans for 
the new year. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Robert 
P. Levis, whose topic, “Industrial Reconstruction,” per- 
mitted him to cover a broad field, particularly with re- 
spect to the lessons this country might learn from the 
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mistakes of other countries, and the plans which should 
be adopted to avoid the dangers of Bolshevism, Social- 
ism, and other elements of danger which would need 
to be taken into account through the period of recon- 
structing the industrial world and the restoring of 
manunacturing and distribution to their accustomed 
places as economic factors in the country at large. 

Mr. Levis was followed by John J. Twohey, 
former president of the Silk Travelers’ Association of 
America, who made a strong plea for the wise consid- 
eration of the problems of controlling prices and in- 
dustrial production, and the re-employment of return- 
ing soldiers and sailors. Mr. Twohey struck a re- 
sponsive chord in declaring that one of our chief duties 
was to see that jobs might be 
found for those now being re- 
leased from service, and that pro- 
duction should be maintained at a 
price to insure profitable employ- 
ment for returning workers. 

Mr. Twohey was followed by 
Sidney Blumenthal, who took oc- 
casion to felicitate the organiza- 
tion on its good showing, and to 
endorse the thought that the era 
of commercial prosperity on which 
we are undoubtedly about to enter, 
should mean a step forward in 
the industry our organization rep- 
resented in its relation to our 
national industries as a whole. 

Tim Healy, president of the 
National Council of Traveling 
Men’s Associations, was called 
upon to address the association in 
behalf of the National Council, 
and in a brief but convincing way 
outlined the work which the Na- 
tional Council took upon itself to do for all the associa- 
tions which formed its membership. Mr. Healy em- 
phasized the fact that the Council was prepared to take 
care of the troubles of the traveling men and no matter 
what line or what interest these troubles might pertain 
to, the Council stood ready as a force to undertake 
their amelioration or elimination so far as willingness 
and persistent effort might enable them to accomplish 
that end. 

The final speaker of the evening was James 
Munro, president of the Upholstery Buyer’s Associa- 
tion, who brought not only the felicitations of the asso- 
ciation he represented, thanking the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation for the courtesy extended in inviting the Up- 
holstery Buyer’s Association as a body to be their 
guests, but also expressing the appreciation of the 





closer co-operation that had been brought about be- 
tween the Buyer’s Association, and on behalf of the 
association he represented, he presented for the use of 
the presiding officer of the Upholstery Association of 
America, a handsome gavel, which was later to be 
inscribed with the name of the association, and to be a 
perpetual memento of the friendly interests by which 
these two associations were united. 

Throughout the dinner music was provided by 
several professional entertainers, while from time to 
time the orchestra encouraged the singing. of popular 
songs, led by Mr. Logan. 

The meeting was brought to a close by the an- 
nouncement that several applications for membership 
had been received, including those of Sidney Blumen- 
thal, of Sidney Blumenthal & Co. ; Paul Gadebusch, of 


F. Schumacher & Co., these two applications being 
announced by-the president-elect as a start in the effort 
to increase the membership of the association to one 
thousand in the year 1919. 

Besides these gentlemen, since the last meeting the 
following have become members of the association: 

John Sloane, W. & J. Sloane; Wilson Hungate, 
W. & J. Sloane; A. M. Barbe, Alex. Jamieson & Co. ; 
H. R. McKenzie, Alex. Jamieson & Co.; A. F. Havey, 
Cheney Bros.; Charles L. Moder, H. L. Judd Co.; W. 
M. Blumberg, H. L. Judd Co.; Abe Harrison, David 
Schiff & Co.; David Schiff, David Schiff & Co.; Leon- 
ard M. Schiff, David Schiff & Co.; R. Carrillo, R. 
Carrillo & Co.; Nathaniel Wilkes, Titus Blatter & Co. ; 
Charles F. Snyder, Snyder & Langen; William Robert- 
son, Haledon Tapestry Co. ; George Rosenfeld, Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co. 


WHAT THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA STANDS FOR 


a Ue ANSWER the query of some of our friends in the 
trade who are not yet with us, as to the need for an 
upholstery trade organization, I wish to point out a few things 
we have done and a few things that we aim to do: 

First: The real need for an upholstery association has 
been amply illustrated by the many recent war activities, 
entered into with enthusiasm and bringing excellent results. 

In this, if not in any other way, our organization has 
justified its existence, and I maintain that the whole-hearted 
and unselfish work put into these campaigns, amply repaid 
the men who have pride in their trade, by the total amount 
raised on each occasion, and also by the thanks that have been 
conveyed to them by the Government for their patriotism. 

In the metropolitan district we raised more than our quota 
in the Second, Third and Fourth Liberty Loans, the War 
Savings Stamps drive, the main Red Cross drive and the 
United War Charities drive, etc., etc. 

The Upholstery Association of America is ‘also very 
proud of its own Red Cross Unit No. 7, of the New York 
County Chapter, which was organized last June; many firms 
in our trade contributed their time in the making of articles 
urgently needed by the Red Cross, and this work represents 
a worth-while activity when you consider that up to the end 
of December over 8,782 very necessary articles were made by 
us besides the work at the Red Cross Model Workrooms. 

The following houses in the trade contributed materials: 
Henry Beutell & Sons, John Darling & Co., Inc., Deering Milli- 
ken & Co., Titus Blatter & Co, W. H. Brown Son & Co., 
Fred. Butterfield & Co., Inc., Elms & Sellon, L. F. Fechtman 
& Co., Marshall Field & Co., F. A. Foster & Co., Graffin & 
Dolson, Johnson & Faulkner, Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Loeb & 
Schoenfeld Co., Orinoka Mills, Rosenzweig & Katz, F. 
Schumacher & Co., Stroheim & Romann, J. H. Thorp & Co., 
Vanderhoff & Hubert, Inc., Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 

The following firms established workrooms: Brooklyn 
Curtain Works, Morris Bernhard Co., E. C. Carter & Son, 
Davis & Co., Ellis & Lamb, Emden & Wormser, Haughton & 
Lee, S. W. Heim & Co., Herz & Co., Lowenfels, B., & Co., Edw. 
Maag, Maibrunn Co.,. Inc., Morse & Sprinkle, Eugene Neu- 
maier, John F. Patching & Co., Joseph Popper, E. Reis & Co., 
W. J. Rosenberg, Staheli, Rietmann & Co. 


So much for the association’s endeavors in these national 
emergency campaigns. 

The well-known efforts to pass the Absentee Voting Bill 
whereby traveling salesmen may enjoy their right to vote, 
together with the effort made to have special concessions 
granted to traveling salesmen who have to make their living 
by using railroads almost continuously year in and year out, 
is another practical activity of this association. 

A recent and more important work for which great credit 
is due to the men of our trade was the energetic protest against 
the Floor Tax clause of the House Revenue Bill effectivély 
brought to the attention of the Senate; too much praise can- 
not be given to the committee in charge, who without doubt, 
have done a real service to the trade as a whole. This same 
legislative committee will continue its activities in our asso- 
ciation. 

These are a few of many things that have been accom- 
plished by the assocation. 

Now as to the future. With the unusual conditions that 
the world war has brought about, it is very necessary that at- 
tention be paid to the development of our industry. 

To-day, every thinking man of sur trade reaiizes the 
necessity for co-operation. and by his counsel he can help this 
association to lift-our industry to a still higher place in the 
commercial world and to thereby help every man of the 
industry. 

Every one realizes that new conditions and new problems 
in the field of business are continually arising and they must 
be anticipated or met. 

The air is full of a League of Nations to prevent future 
wars. I would suggest the need for a league of the various 
sections of the upholstery trade to co-operate so that we can 
establish and hold our foreign trade, and at the same time 
guard effectively our home market. We should awake to the 
possibilities and utilize the merchant marine that is being 
brought into being for world trade in raw materials and for 
export upholstery goods; and this means an American stand- 
ard of high order, so that “American made” will symbolize a 
world standard of excellence. 


To accomplish this, in my opinion, an upholstery trade 
parliament should be organized. There should be three or 
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four representatives from each division of the industry, at 
fortnightly or monthly meetings, where discussions will be 
held for the practical development of conditions in the trade. 

We should evolve a trade barometer of the various 
markets of the world and determine how best to hold espe- 
cially those markets that have been established since the war. 
We should be able to control at least 60 per cent. of all the 
export trade we have done in the last two or three years in 
two ways: First, by manufacturing the right goods and 
second, by sound business management. 

Our English friends say that they fear us in the South 
American market, because we are past masters in the art of 
salesmanship, and its most effective and efficient partner, good 
advertising. 

Another item which is of particular interest at the present 
moment is the question of dye manufacturing in the United 
States. 

We, as a trade, should give every encouragement to the 
dye makers and I recommend that our legislative committee 
request Congress to give higher protection, even an exclusion 
law, against high-grade German dyes to prevent their being 
dumped here for at least five years (except under special 
license), so that this infant industry, which has been demon- 
strated as one of the most important to our industry, can be 
developed without being smothered by the German accumula- 
tion. This, to my mind, is a most pressing necessity. 

There are other matters of equal importance to our in- 
dustry that also demand a further protection from our law- 
makers. These will be studied out by the various divisions 
interested. These divisions, or groups, are being organized 
as follows: 


1. Manufacturers’ Division: To consider subjects vital to 
the manufacturer. 

2. Converters’ Division: To consider the converters’ in- 
terests. 

3. Exporters’ Division or Foreign Trade Division: With 
an intelligence department where the requirements of success- 
fully holding the export trade may be properly discussed, so 
that the foreign trade that has developed in the upholstery 
business may be held permanently. 

4. Importers’ Division: Whereby regulations and classi- 
fications regarding the importing of upholstery merchandise 
may be more accurately and successfully adjusted by means 
of co-operative action. 

5. Wholesale Merchants’ Division: The above also applies 
here—a general all-around system of established practices to 
be unified. 

6. Retail Merchants’ Division: To be of the same order, 
whereby buyers may co-operatively adjust their difficulties. 

7. Salesmen’s Division: Representing the brains of our 
business, to work co-operatively and with the traveling men of 
other organizations. 

8. Traffic Division: Where information of all kinds can 
be obtained as to regulations and transportation, foreign and 
domestic. 

9. Employment Division: Where, at this time, particularly, 
men in the service may be able to obtain employment, and 
employers may apply for help in whatever capacity necessary 
for théir business. 

10. Legislative Division: One of the most important in 
the organization, to keep in touch and report for action any 
legislation that seems detrimental to our interests. 

11. An Upholstery Textile Institute of Technical Knowl- 
edge: Whereby students and designers may be trained techni- 
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cally and encouraged to raise the standard of designs to a 
higher artistic level; a school where one could obtain first- 
hand acquaintance with the medium of expressing design and 
color, and where, perhaps, a permanent exhibition could be © 
formed in conjunction with other sections of our allied 
trades. All this would stimulate a demand for a high stand- 
ard in this respect, and do away with dependence upon the 
foreign market. 

12: Welfare or Relief Division: To be established for the 
unfortunate ones of our trade who require help. 

13. Ways and Means Division: Will always have enough 
to do in looking after the financial end of our association. 

14. Trade Parliament: Organized for the various divi- 
sions of our association to express their views for making 
the upholstery trade, as a whole, a more substantial industry ; 
develop its manufacturing interests to compete successfully 
with European countries in the neutral markets of the world. 


Briefly, the above outlines some of the aims of our asso- 
ciation and it devolves upon every man in our own or allied 
trades who have their trade interests at heart, to become asso- 
ciated with us, that the result of his labors will be more 
effective, and by co-operation, establish trade standards equal, 
if not better in every way than those of the other side. If 
each one helps, it divides the burden of work and relieves us 
of any undue interference with our business. I look forward 
with pleasure and interest to meeting every man who wishes 
to have his trade a little better than he found it. 

Hearty and enthusiastic co-operation between employers 
as well as employees is necessary for industrial development. 

Cable reports from London show that Selfridge & Co., 
and Harrods, are each five million dollars ahead of the total 
for the previous year; and a staff council is going to assist 
in the conduct of the Selfridge & Co. business, which shows 
that modern wide-awake institutions realize the necessity for 
co-operation with their employees and the results obtained 
seem to indicate in no uncertain manner that we are facing a 
period of continuous prosperity during the year. of 1919. 


Grorce McGEeAcHIn. 


Illustration from recent advertising of the Paine 
Furniture Co. 
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EIGHTHEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Examples of the Work of Many of the Best of the Early American Cabinet Makers Are 
to Be Found in the Palmer Collection at the Metropolitan Museum. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art is the Palmer 

collection of early American furniture. It is a 
perfect complement to the H. Eugene Bolles collection 
which is of an earlier and distinctly different period in 
the life of the American Colonies. 

The Bolles collection is of the century following 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and represents, in 
its austere beauty and severity of 
line, a sterner and less luxury-loving 
spirit than that embodied in the 
pieces brought together by Mr. 
Palmer. In the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century, as life became less 2 
strenuous and the Colonial trade with 
Europe, the West Indies and even 
Africa grew, a wealthy and more or 3 
less leisure class was created who de- b 4 
manded in their furniture a softer 
beauty and a greater grace of line. 
Cabinet-makers, such as William 
Savery, of Philadelphia; John God- 
dard, of Newport; Benjamin Burn- 
ham and others met this demand by 
building beautifully ornamented 
highboys, lowboys, tables, chairs, etc., a few examples 
of which have been preserved for us in the Palmer and 
other smaller collections. 

In practically all of this furniture the European 
influence, that of the French, of the Englishmen Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Heppelwhite is strongly felt. 
But in no instance have the foreign masters been slav- 
ishly copied. These old American furniture makers 
possessed the art of utilizing other men’s ideas without 
copying them, at the same time adding something of 
their own genius to give to the completed work a dis- 
tinct and pleasing individuality. 

Personality in old American furniture has hitherto 
been almost a closed book. The difficulties of identi- 
fication, caused by the lack of the maker’s label on most 
pieces, have been numerous. Thereby collectors and 


A RECENT and most valuable acquisition of the 
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the public have been robbed of those delightful his- 
torical associations which add so largely to the posses- 
sion of the work of foreign cabinet-makers. But col- 
lectors such as Mr. Palmer have, to an extent, changed 
this condition. The placing side by side of many un- 
known pieces and noting their close resemblance in 
workmanship and in kind of ornamentation to this 
piece or that piece of the few known pieces, has estab- 
| lished their identification beyond rea- 
sonable doubt. . 
This is especially true in relation 
to the work of William Savery, of 
Philadelphia, examples of whose 
work are shown on _ adjoining 
pages. For a long time old fur- 
niture lovers were aware that a 
cabinet-maker of unquestioned ability 





delphia. Many examples of his work 
were brought to light in the dis- 
mantling of ancestral homes in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. But his 
identity was unknown until one of 
his labels was found on a lowboy now 
in the Manor House at Van Cortlandt 
Park. Comparison of the many unknown pieces with 
this one known piece proved conclusively that they all 
came from the shop of the same man. 

William Savery was a Quaker. His name first 
appears in any authentic record when in 1746 he mar- 
ried Mary Reese Peters, an event duly recorded in the 
meeting records. 

“At the Sign of the Chair, in Second Street near 
the Market,” is the legend on his label and his cards 
(one of which was recently discovered), and locates 
the shop where he created his many beautiful examples 
of master cabinet-work. 

Savery worked mostly in walnut and mahogany. 
Of his work illustrated here, all the pieces are of 
mahogany, as is the desk of “twenty-seven drawers” 


built by Benjamin Burnham who was Savery’s con- 
temporary and neighbor. 
The Palmer collection will remain on exhibition 


for only a limited time. Eventually, together with 
other collections of its sort, it will be given an entire 
wing of the museum. 





BUILDING NEW FACTORY PLANT. 


HE Gould-Mersereau Co. have just completed 

plans for the erection of a new factory in Long 
Island City which will be one of the most complete 
drapery hardware factories in this vicinity. The 
building itself will be over a block and a half long and 
equipped with modern machinery for every operation 
in the manufacture of their lines. 

The erection of this new factory is an evidence of 
the progressive spirit of this firm and while under pres- 
ent conditions it is difficult to state as to the exact 
time when the building will be completed, they hope to 
occupy it in the early Spring. 


A COMMERCIALIZED MEMORY. 


OW and again we hear of phenomenal memories. 
Many of our readers will recall the darkey who 
used to preside over the hat rack in the dining-room at 
the Palmer House and handle the derbies of three or 
four hundred guests. Without checks or other means 
of identification he could restore to the owners, with- 
out error, the hats he had received. 
formance almost uncanny. 
There is a hotel clerk in Cleveland who, having 
seen you once, can remember you if you turn up at the 
desk a year afterwards. 





It was a per- 


“Gleanings for the Curious” gives a number of 
examples of extraordinary memories, but we know of 
none more phenomenal than you will find right here 
in the New York upholstery trade. 

For years past, the men down at J. H. Thorp & 
Co.’s have been amazed at the ability of Jasper Oliver 
to identify patterns. It seems incredible, but it is a 
fact that he knows the character and the history of 
two thousand patterns with the additional color num- 
bers. Show him a pattern and he'll tell the number, 
and ask him for a number and he'll know if it’s in 
stock or out of .stock. There are patterns that have 
been out for years, but he can remember their number 
and color and how long they were carried and when 
closed out. Turn up the end of a piece and with a 
mere glance he can identify the fragment. Go through 
the stock book and call out any number of two thou- 
sand numbers and he will tell you the material, pattern 
and color. 

Some men in the trade, by a long familiarity with 
stock, can approximate the same tests, but we doubt if 
any one else can fully meet them. 





There are many people with phenomenal mem- 
ories, but there are few who have commercialized the 
memory gift as Mr. Oliver has done. 





THE ART IN TRADES CLUB. 


R many years The Art in Trades Club has been 
doing excellent work. It is distinguished from all 
other associations by the fact that it is the only organi- 
zation which confines itself to efficiency work. The 
weekly meetings, lectures and the round-table talks 
are all instructive. Apart from the actual intellectual 
benefits derived from membership there is a distinct 
value in the social relations. 

Certainly the good work it has done justifies the 
support of every firm in the city that is interested in 
the improvment of their sales organization: The young 
man who is not willing to accept the assistance that is 
accorded him in the club meetings shows a lack of 
spirit The club does not attempt any general reforms ; 
it is not a commercial organization ; it is not a national 
organization; it is not a wholesalers’ or retailers’ or- 
ganization; it is strictly an educational organization, 
having its origin in the social reunions of the graduates 
of Frank Alvah Parsons’ classes which started at the 
Y. M. C. A.-many years ago. The fact that it has a 
membership of four hundred and fifty men who pay 
$10 annual dues is evidence that it must be giving 
results. 

It has an educational mission. Every week. the 
best minds in the trade of allied art industries lead 
the round-table discussions. Membership in this club 
gives evidence that a man is making an effort to at 
least absorb the art spirit—proper ethics, higher as- 
pirations, greater efficiency. The merchant or deco- 
rator, wholesaler or manufacturer is better served by 
a salesforce that has absorbed this spirit. 

The program committee has arranged round-table 
events for January and February as follows: 

January 7.—Social. 

January 14.—Frank Cambria, “Interior Decoration as 
Applied to the Stage.” 

January 21.—Walter K. Pleuthner, “The World of 
Design.” 

January 28.—Russell B. Herts, “The Architect, the 
Decorator, and the Client.” 

February 4.—Social. 

February 11.—Walter L. Ehrich, “Is it not more logi- 
cal in building a home to plan the interior decora- 
tion before the final plans of the building are 
drawn, than to build the structure and, when the 
walls are finished, plan the decoration to fit them ?” 

February 18.—Clarence Whybrow, “The Value of 
Color Schemes and Salesmanship.” 

February 25.—General Charles H. Sherrill, “Stained 


Glass.” 
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NE of the lessons we have learned from the 
() war has been that concerning the value of 

trade organizations. Had it not been that the 
Government was able to work through industrial or- 
ganizations in procuring co-operation for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, there would have been serious delays 
in undertaking many imperative plans. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, at its conference in Atlantic City in De- 
cember, made the following declaration : 

“The experiences of the war have clearly demon- 
strated the value of National Trade Organizations and 
their service to the country as well as to industry. This 
conference heartily approves of the plan of organizing 
each industry in the country in a representative na- 
tional trade association and expresses the belief that 
every dealer, jobber, manufacturer and producer of 
raw materials should be a member of the national or- 
ganization in his trade and cordially support it in this 
work.” 

The success of the various Liberty Loans, the 
War Savings Stamps sales, the Red Cross and War 
Camp Community drives can be all traced to the en- 


thusiasm of trade or industrial organization com- © 


mittees.. But there is a great work to be accomplished 
with the resumption of normal business. activities ; 
there are new fields to cultivate, new problems to face 
including export problems, new inventions to utilize, 
new economics to promote and there is no way by 
which the machinery of carrving all these new develop- 
ments into effect can be made to run so smoothly as 
through the co-operative medium of some trade or 
industrial organization. 

In our trade, for instance, when we were face to 
face with a 10 per cent. tax on “tapestries and textiles 
for furniture coverings or hangings in the interior 
decoration of buildings,” there were many trades 
affected but no one trade had the machinery in the 
form of an organization through which action could 
be taken. As a consequence, a group of men was 
called together merely as a group of men of like com- 
mercial interests. Had there been an organization, the 
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matter of undertaking the protest against this tax 
would have been arranged immediately and it would 
have had the weight of authority and the strength and 
prestige of a recognized body of trade associates. 

It seems incomprehensible but it is nevertheless 
true that it is more difficult to get men to associate to- 
gether for the betterment of the conditions affecting 
their daily occupation and the trade from which they 
obtain their livelihood than it is to draw them together 
in purely social or fraternal relationships. 

One of the most encouraging features of the 
annual meeting of the Upholstery Association of 
America was in the announcement of President-elect 
McGeachin of a plan to. make this association such a 
factor in the associated trades it represents, that all 
matters of legislation, transportation and education 
affecting these trades would naturally constitute legiti- 
mate work for them to undertake. 

With this ambition in mind, a membership com- 
mittee as well as a new board of governors are setting 
out to develop a strong membership through which any 
effort for the betterment of trade conditions may be 
enthusiastically promoted. 

The Art in Trades Club, as an organization, wields 
an influence in decorative matters because it is com- 
posed of a body of men who consider decoration a 
serious subject. There is in all their deliberations the 
stimulus of personal ambition for improvement and 
greater knowledge of the things which constitute their 
means of livelihood. 

The National Association of Decorative Arts and 
Industries, a new organization of broader scope than 
either of those mentioned immediately above, aims to 
co-ordinate the interests of all of the allied industries 
which have to do with the production, distribution and 
installation of interior furnishings generally. 

There are associations like the Federation of Fur- 
niture Manufacturers, the Upholstery Manufacturers’ 
Association, Philadelphia, and other distinctly indus- 
trial organizations, all of which serve a useful purpose 
in promoting the interests by which and for which they 
are organized. It does not need the endorsement of 


the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to accentuate the value 
of such organizations, but the action taken by this body 
in convention last month definitely links the work of 
these industrial units with the broader interests of the 
nation at large. Just how definitely may be gathered 
from their report which states as follows: 


Called together by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the representatives of nearly four hundred in- 
dustries met in congress at Atlantic City, December 3, 4, 5 
and 6, 1918, and decided to continue the War Service Com- 
mittees of Industry, which rendered such effective aid to the 
Government in the mobilization of the country’s industrial 
resources for war. 

Heretofore functioning separately as the contact points 
between industry and the Government in the solution of the 
country’s industrial problems, the committees voted at this 
reconstruction congress to federate themselves into an asso- 
ciation of industry whose energies will be turned forthwith to 
the solution of the problems of readjustment that have arisen 
with the sudden termination of the war. 

The committees forming the association are to operate 
under the War Service Executive Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, which after directing at 
the request of the Government the organization of the com- 
mittees, may be enlarged to take care of its new duties and 
responsibilities. The federation will have behind it the sup- 
port and influence of the Chamber and if the occasion de- 
mands the chamber will be prepared to put to a referendum 
vote of its membership the conclusions and recommendations 
of the federation. 

Chairmen of the War Service Committees will constitute 
an Industrial Advisory Council to act in an advisory capacity 
to the War Service Executive Committee into which the or- 
ganization centers. This council will meet from time to time 
at the call of the committee. 





IN NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS. 

EMOVING from their old quarters on Leonard 

Street to a new location at 56 Worth Street, 
Joseph W. Woods & Sons Co. occupy an entire floor, 
with windows on three sides. The new quarters, as 
laid out, provide for private showrooms with a splendid 
north light, salesmen’s desk spaces individually en- 
closed, bookkeeping department, private offices, sam- 
ple departments, and a general room for staff and di- 
rectors’ meetings. 

The woodwork of the entire floor is finished in a 
delicate gray on quartered oak. 

The building runs through from Worth Street to 
Thomas Street, the side of the building facing on 
Church Street. 

On the Church Street side of the firm’s quarters 
there is a splendid northwest light that is almost as 
good as the north light in the front of the building, 
while the directors’ room on the Thomas Street end of 
the floor gets both northwest and south lights. 

The facilities offered in these new quarters will be 
of great convenience to the firm’s customers, and will 
enable them to make improvements in their service 
which were not possible in the old quarters. 

The interference that war conditions have caused 
with the firm’s regular business has been largely done 
away with and the normal activities of their mill, the 
Glenwood Works, are rapidly being resumed. 


TRADE PROSPECTS AT.CLOSE RANGE. 


JN ADDITION to the comments from buyers pub- 

lished in the December UPHOLSTERER we have re- 
ceived other communications of interest which are pub- 
lished herewith. It is a noteworthy fact that the spirit 
of optimism pervaded the replies received to our in- 
quiry regarding the business outlook, and this char- 
acteristic was not confined to any particular locality, 
as is evidenced in the three appearing herewith: 


Kleeman Dry Goods Co., Terre Haute, Ind. (R. A. 

Robinson) : 

Regarding business conditions, things around here 
look very bright, especially for Spring business. 

I also have the toy department (besides rugs and 
draperies) and right at present sales are very good, 
much better than last year. 

We expect a great amount of new buildings this 
coming year, inasmuch as building has been practically 
at a standstill since the war began, but now we are pre- 
pared to take care of a much larger business than usual. 
Then, again, we have remodeled our present building, 
beginning about March 1, and about completed now, 
adding much more space. 

My rug and drapery floor space has been just 
doubled, which we needed very badly for some time. 

All factories are running in good shape here. 
Curtailment of war products did not hurt us much as 
factories were prepared for a change on short notice. 

To sum it‘all up, we expect a very good business 
for some time, and are preparing for it. I think, as 
merchants and manufacturers we are, to a great extent, 
responsible for what will happen. 

Let us talk good business. Let us act good busi- 
ness and let us do good business. | . 


A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles (Jos. A. 

Haberbosch) : 

We feel very much encouraged at this time, and 
are making preparations to strengthen our organization 
to prepare for a healthy increase in volume. 

The business has been very good this last year, 
even though we were handicapped by restrictions, “flu” 
and general war conditions, and we have every reason 
to feel that our business in 1919 will be a banner year. 


Burger Dry Goods Company, Birmingham, Ala. (A. B. 
Will) : 
Our business has been especially good this season, 
but we do not expect a big contract business until prices 
will have adjusted themselves somewhat. 


MONG recent incorporations listed at Albany, N. 
Y., is that of the Guarantee Products Corp. of 


America, N. Y., to manufacture rugs, carpets, curtains, 
capitalized at $250,000. 
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every indication that the new revenue measure 

will. be passed in its entirety. If the bill is 
amended at all, it will probably be only by the elimina- 
tion of the provisions for 1919 taxes. It is therefore 
thought apropos at this time to present in a general 
way the various provisions of the proposed act as they 
will affect the taxation of individuals and partnerships 
tor 1918 as compared with assessments during previous 
years. The new income tax measure heavily increases 
rates of taxation for 1918. It is, however, in many 
respects a decided improvement over the old law since 
many of the obscure and inequitable provisions in the 
1917 act have been eliminated. Under the proposed 
act the normal tax for individuals is 
about three times as great as it was 
in 1917. The first $4,000 of income 
above the usual exemption is taxable 
at the rate of 6 per cent., while every- 
thing in excess of $4,000 is taxable at 
12 per cent. The surtaxes which are 
added to the normal tax are ex- 
empted for the first $5,000, the same 
as last year. On the first $1,000 
after the exemption the rate is 1 per 
cent., and then for every $2,000 addi- 
tional up to $100,000 the rate is in- 
creased 1 per cent., so that on an 
income of $100,000 the surtax is 48 
per cent. The surtax up to this amount for 1917 was 
only 22 per cent. The total taxes payable on certain in- 
comes ranging from $10,000 to $1,000,000, after credit 
for exemptions, would exhaust from 11 per cent. to 70 
per cent. of the total income. This is shown in the fol- 
lowing table which gives the taxes payable on various 
incomes together with the percentage of income pay- 
able a's taxes: 


TAXES PAYABLE BY INDIVIDUALS AT 1918 RATES 


A S THIS is written, reports from Washington give 


Percentage 
of Income 
Income Normal Tax Surtax Total Tax for Taxes 
$10,000 $960 $110 $1,070 11% 
20,000 2,160 710 2,870 14 
40,000 4,560 3,410 7,970 20 
100,000 11,760 23,510 35,270 35 
200,000 23,760 77,510 101,270 51 
300,000 35,760 137,510 173,270 58 
500,000 59,760 263,510 323,270 64 
1,000,000 119,760 583,510 703,270 70 
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FEATURES OF THE NEW 
WAR-TAX LAW 


A Department Conducted Exclusively for This Magazine by 
Mark Wolff, C.P.A., and David Miller, C. P. A., of Wolff, 
Miller & Co., Certified Public Accountants, 1328 Broadway. 


NDER the new act 

the normal tax for 
individuals is about 
three times as great as 
it was in 1917. 
first $4,000 of income 
above the usual exemp- 
tion is taxable at the rate 
of 6 per cent, while every- 
thing in excess of $4,000 
is taxable at 12 per cent. 





The above table applies to individuals, including mem- 
bers of partnerships, as partnerships are no longer 
taxed as such. Each partner, as an individual, is taxed 
on his share of the profits earned by the partnership, 
as shown by the partnership return. Such profits are 
taxable even though left in the business. For instance, 
if John Brown, a member of Smith & Brown, a part- 
nership, has been credited with one-half of the profits 
of $50,000, or $25,000, he is taxed on $25,000 even 
though he may have withdrawn only $10,000. This 
will mean that a great many business men will be under 
the necessity of drawing out a part of their profits for 
the purpose of meeting taxes. | 

Changes which may be made in conference or in 
the bill as finally passed will be cov- 
ered in subsequent installments as 
well as in answers to questions which 
may be necessary to cover personal 
problems. 

The essential differences be- 
tween provisions of the new law and 
the old law, as they affect individuals 
and partnerships, are briefly as fol- 
lows: 

First: Under the proposed law a 
single person with a net income of 
$1,000 or over is required to make a 
return. This is no different from last 
year and is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the House Committee. The Sen- 
ate Committee’s proposal to require returns on the basis 
of gross income has been changed in conference. 

Second: The excess profits feature contained in 
the law for 1917, as applied to individuals and partner- 
ships, has been eliminated in the proposed act, so that 
individuals (including partners) will be required to pay 
merely normal taxes and surtaxes. 

Third: The exemptions are the same as in the 
1917 act, being $1,000 for a single person and $2,000 
for a married individual, plus $200 for each child or 
dependent. 

Fourth: Amounts received as interest on state or 
municipal bonds are exempted by the proposed law. 
There has been much discussion in the last few months 
in regard to making interest received on such bonds 
taxable. A great many claimed that it would be un- 


The 


constitutional to tax such income. The exemption of 
such interest in the proposed act closes the controversy. 

Fifth: The items properly deductible from gross 
income under the new law are practically the same as 
under the old law. In the case of individuals, a very 
important provision has been included allowing as 
proper deductions for 1918. 

“Losses sustained during the taxable year and not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred 
in any transactions entered into for profit, though not 
connected with the trade or business.” 

It will be remembered that up to now such losses 
have not been deductible. This corrects one of the 
most unjust features of the old law. To illustrate the 
importance of this provision, a concrete example 
might be helpful. If the net profits of an individual 
from his trade or business were $50,000 in 1917, he was 
required to pay a tax on that 
amount, even though he had lost 


ing the balance of the year and on December 31, 1917, 
showed a loss of $65,000. So far as he was concerned, 
he had no net income; in fact, he sustained a net loss 
of $15,000 for the year 1917, and yet under that law he 
could not recover from the Government his one-half 
share of the tax which had been paid by the partner- 
ship. Under the new law he will under such circum- 
stances not be required to pay taxes. 

Eighth: Personal service corporations, i. é., 
brokers, commission merchants, professionals, etc., are 
considered as individuals. Last year such corporations 
with nominal invested capital paid excess profits taxes 
at 8 per cent. on net earnings in excess of $6,000. This 
year only the stockholders of such corporations are 
taxed, as individuals, and pay normal taxes and sur- 
taxes on their share of the profits. 

Ninth: The taxes for 1918 are payable in four 

instalments as against the single 
payment formerly required. This 





say $30,000 in some outside in- 
vestments, such as stocks, bonds, 
etc. Under the new law this 
$30,000 of net loss resulting 
from such outside investments 
would be an allowable deduction, 
making the taxable net income 
for 1918 only $20,000 instead of 
$50,000. Formerly, business men 
had to pay heavy taxes in cases 
where there was no net income 
due to heavy losses outside of 
their business. In such instances 
many individuals were obliged 
to borrow money in order to 





meet taxes, thus causing serious 





The authors of this article are pre- 
pared to answer any questions on 
the Tax Law, sent to the publish- 
ers of this magazine, with a self- 
addressed envelope for reply. 


will be much appreciated by the 
business man, particularly since 
taxes for 1918 will be so high 
as to render their payment almost 
impossible if required to be made 
at one time. This is especially 
true in cases of firms the profits 
of which have been reinvested 
in the business, due to its natural 
expansion. 

Tenth: Individuals are per- 
mitted to file their returns on the 
basis of their business fiscal year, 
if they prefer that to the calendar 
year. Formerly, the calendar 
year was the required basis for 








financial embarrassment. 

Sixth: In the proposed act 
special provision is made for extraordinary deprecia- 
tion of buildings and machinery used in war industries 
and now scrapped or reduced in value on account of 
cessation of war orders. 

Seventh: One of the inequalities with reference 
to taxation of partnership profits under the old law has 
been corrected by the new law. Formerly, if A dis- 
solved partnership with B on June 30, the partnership, 
showing a net profit at that time, would in itself be 
taxable under the excess profits taxes of 1917, even 
though A’s losses for the balance of the year were 
larger than his share of the profits earned up to June 
30. The writers know of a specific instance in their 
experience where a partnership earned a profit of about 
$100,000 for six months ending June 30, 1917, the date 
of its dissolution. Heavy taxes were paid the Govern- 
ment by the firm and the individual members were 
charged with their respective shares of the tax. One 
of these partners engaged in business for himself dur- 


an individual. This new regula- 

tion will enable individuals to 
close their books at a favorable time without causing an 
interruption in activities. This will be of especial ad- 
vantage to individuals who are engaged in seasonal 
industries. Under the old regulations an individual 
was required to take inventory at the close of the year, 
even though he may have been at the height of his 
season. The new provision will mean much saving in 
time and expense. 

Eleventh: A very important and praiseworthy 
improvement is made in the proposed act, which per- 
mits a taxpayer to deduct from his taxable income for 
one year a net loss incurred in a previous year. This 
is covered by section 202 (b) which reads: 

“If for any taxable year beginning after December 
30, 1916, and not later than December 31, 1918, it 
appears upon the production of evidence satisfactory to 
the commissioner that any taxpayer has sustained a net 
loss, the amount of such net loss shall under regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of 
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the secretary be allowed as a deduction in computing 
the net income of the taxpayer for the succeeding tax- 
able year.” 

There was no such provision in 1917. Its absence 
was clearly inequitable. For example, an individual 
sustained a net loss of $75,000 in one year and the 
next year realized a profit of $100,000. He was re- 
quired to pay taxes on $100,000 under the old law. 
The pending act eliminates this injustice and under it 
such an individual would be taxed on only $25,000. 

Twelfth: A similar provision which allows as a 


deduction a net loss sustained in a succeeding year is . 


covered by section 202 (c). This enables a taxpayer 
to obtain a refund of taxes paid to the Government 
where a succeeding year (from 1919 and thereafter) 
shows a net loss. The taxes for the preceding year are 
redetermined and a rebate made to the extent of the 
net loss in the succeeding period. 

Thirteenth: Another important deduction now 
allowable is covered by section 214-(12) of the new 
law. This permits an adjustment for correction of in- 
ventory valuations used at the close of a preceding 
year. Here, too, a refund of taxes might be made. 
Such a provision is only fair, since a business might 
inventory its merchandise at a certain price at the end 
of the tax year and conditions might change later. 
There might be a big drop in the market, such as is 
occuring in various industries at this time, so that 
merchandise inventoried at inflated value at the end of 
the previous year would be actually sold at a greatly 
reduced price. If such an adjustment were not al- 
lowed, the business man would be compelled to pay on 
paper profits based on inflated inventory valuations 
rather than on actual profits realized at the time of 
sale of such goods. The Internal Revenue Department 
will probably promulgate regulations which will in- 
terpret this provision fairly to both the Government 
and the caxpayer. 

To summarize in a general way the more impor- 
tant provisions analyzed and compared above, the pro- 
posed act for 1918 is, for many reasons, a deeided im- 
provement over last year’s law. In the first place, the 
calculation of the tax payable by an individual has 
been much simplified with the abolition of the excess 
profits feature and the option to use the fiscal year 
where the books are kept on other than a calendar year 
basis. ' Further, the provisions for payment in instal- 
ments will materially relieve the average business man 
from the necessity of having to borrow money with 
which to pay his taxes. The law is more liberal, as it 
justly allows deductions for losses on outside invest- 
ments, exempts certain bond interest, permits deduc- 
tions and even provides for refund of taxes in case of 
losses under certain conditions. Revaluations of in- 
ventories are permitted where a taxpayer can prove a 
permanent drop in prices. With the elimination of the 
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excess profits feature, the tax payable by an individual 
(including members of partnerships and personal serv- 
ice corporations) depends solely upon the amount of 
net taxable income without any reference to invested 
capital either before or during the war period. How- 
ever, despite the abolition of the excess profits tax, 
individuals will on the average have to pay consider- 
ably more taxes for 1918 than for last year. This is 
because normal taxes for 1918 are practically triple 
the 1917 rates while surtaxes range from 35 per cent. 
to 90 per cent. higher than for the previous year. 
These higher rates for normal tax and surtax will in 
most cases more than offset the saving effected by the 
elimination of the excess profits tax. The higher the 
income the higher the rate of tax, so that while an 
income of $10,000 pays only a 10 per cent. tax, an in- 
come of $200,000 pays 50 per cent. and that of $1,000,- 
000, an assessment of 70 per cent., as shown by the 
table at the beginning of this article. The largely in- 
creased taxes this year together with the many pro- 
visions for losses properly deductible in the ascertain- 
ment of net taxable income, make it important that the 
business man and individual exercise more care than 
ever in the interpretation of his accounts. 





FILENE TO CHARGE FOR DELIVERY. 


ILENE’S, Boston, pioneers in several revolutioniz- 
ing department store policies, have recently come 
forward with a new and radical idea. They propose 
to segregate the merchandise cost from the service 
cost by charging customers for deliveries and for 
carrying charge accounts. They realize the difficulties 
in taking such a radical step, but feel that the absolute 
justice of such a system will in time prove the wisdom 
of their course. i 
They will charge a flat rate of ten cents per pack- 
age for deliveries within a radius of ten miles, and 
fifty cents per month for carrying charge accounts 
when they are active. If inactive no charge will be 
made. In a letter to their customers they state that 
many packages will cost more than ten cents to deliver 
and no package will cost less than ten cents. They ex- 
pect to make price reductions which will justify the 
action they have taken. 





TO OPEN NEW STUDIO. 


HE Grassan Decorative Studio is a new concern 

to be opened the latter part of this month in De- 
troit, to engage, at 120% Farmer Street, Knowlson 
Building, in a general decorative service covering in- 
terior decorations, art furniture, special rugs, high- 
grade upholstering, lace curtains, window draperies, 
lamp-shades, tapestries, silks and trimmings. The 
manager of the business is William Grassan. 
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CHARLES B. YOUNG. 


HE death of Charles B. Young, the New York up- 

holstery selling agent, on January 9, removes one 
of the veterans from the ranks of the upholstery trade. 
The deceased had been in very poor health for over a 
year and was steadily failing, until finally passing away 
at the Jersey City Hospital. He was seventy-four 
years of age, and leaves a widow and daughter. His 
remains, were taken to Boston, where funeral services 
were held. 

Mr. Young has represented the Eden Mfg. Co. for 
some twenty-five years, and for some time past the line 
of E. C. Beeten & Co. Having grown up in the busi- 
ness in Boston he became a member of the firm of Hart 
& Young, upholstery importers and jobbers. The firm 
retired from business in 1886 and Mr. Young came to 
New York, where, with the late Gardiner H. Wright, 
he formed the firm of C. B. Young & Co., representing 
the Philadelphia upholstery manufacturing firm of 
Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye. 


AMELIA JAEGER. 


MELIA JAEGER, widow of the late Francis M. 
Jaeger, died at her home on Riverside Drive, 
New York, December 21, after a protracted illness. 
Mrs. Jaeger was a daughter of Peter Schneider, 
founder of the present firm of Peter Schneider’s Sons 
& Co. She is survived by a sister, Mrs. Martin 
Schrenkheisen ; a daughter, Mrs. J. George Bishop, of 
New York, and two sons, Frank W. P. Jaeger and O. 
Waldemar Jaeger, both of whom are actively connected 
now with Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. 

















Epwarp I. WEISSENBORN. 


EDWARD IRVING WEISSENBORN, 


VERY one who knew Ed. Weissenborn will regret 

to learn of his death which occurred January 5. 
He succumbed to pneumonia, after a few days’ illness, 
at the residence of his brother Oscar, in Jersey City. 

The funeral services were held on the evening of 
January 7 and attended by a large number of men in 
the trade. 

The deceased was born in New York sixty-one 
years ago and started in business with Nicol, Cowlishaw 
& Co., the upholstery importers. After traveling for 
Aronstein & Wolfers for many years he went with the 
Lehigh Mfg. Co. at the time Joseph H. Bromley com- 
menced operating that concern. Since then he has re- 
mained with that company and ‘its successors the 
Quaker Lace Co. While formerly he did considerable 
traveling, during the past few years he spent much of 
his time at the New York salesrooms. 

Few men in the trade have been held with such a 
feeling of affection as Weissenborn. He was always 
considerate of others. His prevailing good humor and 


cheerful optimistic disposition endeared him to those 


who came in contact with him. His advice and en- 
couraging talks with young traveling men on the road 
have made him many stanch admirers. On one occa- 
sion while on a trip to Washington he attended a recep- 
tion at the White House. When he finally reached the 
President, Weissenborn clapped him on the back and 
sung out: “Teddy, you’re in the right place.” As the 
secret service men rushed up to seize him, President 
Roosevelt waved them back, saying as he shook hands, 
“He’s all right, he’s one of us.” 

The deceased left only one relative, his brother, 
the last of eleven children. 


HENRY FOSTER WILLIAMSON. 


ENRY FOSTER WILLIAMSON died December 
26 at his residence, 84 South Manning Boulevard, 
Albany, after an illness of two weeks, having been in 
good health until he was stricken with pneumonia. 
Mr. Williamson, who was sixty-two years of age, 
was employed for thirty-five years with the John G. 
Myers Co., and was considered by the firm one of the 
most trusted and valuable employees. He was born in 
England, where he went to school and lived until about 
thirty-seven years ago, when he came to this country. 
After spending about two years in New York, he went 
to Albany, entering the Myers store as_ salesman. He 
worked up to the position of manager and buyer of the 
upholstery department, which position he held until his 
death. 


Speaking in behalf of the firm, Robert M. 
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Chalmers said that Mr. Williamson’s death is deeply 
mourned and his loss will be keenly felt. The deceased 
was an energetic and hard worker, and the upholstery 
department had, under his management, come to be one 
of the most satisfactory departments in the entire 
store. 

Mr. Williamson is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, Ruth and Marjorie, and a sister, Mrs. John 
T. Kynes, of Westfield, N. J. 

Mr. Williamson was a member of Ten Eyck 
Lodge, F. and A. M., the Albany Club, and for thirty 
years a member of the Burgesses Corps. He was also 
a member of Grace Episcopal Church. 





A THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


HE Persian Rug Manufactory, the pioneer makers 
of Chenille Axminster carpets in this country, are 
celebrating their thirty-fifth anniversary. 

They announce that their New York factory, 
which was used by the Government during the war for 
the production of blankets, duck, etc., has been turned 
back to its original use and that they are now in a posi- 
tion to take care of all orders in a prompt and satis- 
factory manner. 

The English factory at Wilton and a factory in 
France where Savonnerie and Aubusson carpets are 
manufactured, for which the Persian Rug Manufactory 
are agents in this country, have also resumed the manu- 
facture of their products. 

An officer of the company states that it is his belief 
there will be no immediate reduction in the price of raw 
material. He goes so far as to say that there is a possi- 
bility that wool may sell for even higher prices than it 
is bringing at present. He therefore urges dealers not 
to hesitate to place their orders now. 

In connection with the importation of rugs and 
carpets, it is interesting to note that of all the rugs 
shipped to this country during the war, subject to the 
submarine peril, only two were lost. 





PORTABLE LAMPS AND SHADES. 


OW that decorators are giving to the subject of 

artistic lighting the attention it deserves, there is 

an increasing demand for well-proportioned, well-de- 

signed portable lamps and shades as their use has been 

found the best way to obtain desirable lighting effects 
under all sorts of conditions. 

To meet this demand, the Berna Art Shops have 
brought out a line of shades, hand-painted on parch- 
ment, and of standards in which are embodied the best 
types of design and execution. Besides their regular 
line, the Berna Art Shops are equipped to manufacture 
shades to order to meet any special requirements. 
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UST as we go to press, the newspapers give an ac- 
count of a robbery of the premises of Haughton & 
Lee. In the $40,000 worth of goods taken by the 
thieves, there was $20,000 in Liberty Bonds, $1,000 in 
jewelry and $500 in cash. 





A GRATIFYING REWARD. 


L. MANSURE, the Chicago trimming manufac- 
* turer, was in New York last week for the day 
only. He was on to Philadelphia where he was read- 
justing his mill affairs upon conclusion of his Govern- 
ment contracts and was particularly well pleased in 
having received a testimonial service flag from Wash- 
ington for 100 per cent. efficiency in the execution of 
Government work. 





BROOKS’ NEW PLANT. 


T IS reported that John W. H. Brooks, recently of 
Geo. Brooks & Son Co., is about starting up an 
upholstery plant at Fifty-third Street and Westminster 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Mr. Brooks is the grandson of 
George Brooks the founder of the business and has 
grown up in the concern from which he retired last 
month. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


HAT manufacturers and designers in New York 

and the vicinity are beginning to make practical 
use of the great mass of material at the Metropolitan 
Museum, adapting it to their own commercial uses by 
utilizing motifs, color schmes, etc., is evidenced by an 
exhibition at the museum arranged by Richard F. 
Bach, a member of the museum staff. The list of ex- 
hibitors numbers one hundred and ten manufacturers 
and designers, among whom are many of the most 
prominent in all lines. The objects exhibited include 
furniture, textiles, frames and mirrors, decorative 
accessories, lamps, laces, wall-paper, besides many 
others, not to be strictly classed in the decorative line. 

Differing from most exhibits, the things shown are 
not made especially for the purpose. Everything was 
taken directly from stock and therefore represents ex- 
actly the idea which Mr. Bach wished to prove, i. @., 
that the museum is being successfully used in the de- 
signing of regularly distributed commercial articles. 


ST 


“CAMBRIA” AND “GLENDALE” CARPETS. 


N AN assortment of six colors and in several sizes, 
W. & J. Sloane announce that they are completely 
stocked with “Cambria” and “Glendale” wide carpets. 
These carpets are made in any size or shape, seamless 
up to thirty feet in width, in nine regular qualities. 
They are the output of McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, 
who have in operation the only thirty-foot power loom 
in the world. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 














WANTED by a large Southern house, capable drapery sales- 

man, one with experience as assistant to buyer preferred. 
Address giving full particulars as to previous employment, age, 
salary expected, etc., “Drapery,” care The ‘Upholsterer. 


MILL LINES WANTED for Chicago only, strictly commis- 

sion basis, by well-established salesmen with large trade, 
first-class lines wanted. Address “Chicago,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SALESMAN —Do you need an energetic, hard working rep- 

resentative to cover the Pacific Coast territory? Twenty 
vears’ experience in lace-curtain and drapery lines. Address 
“Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Superintendent with thorough experience in run- 

ning a novelty curtain plant; one able to supervise and 
direct all operations of a modern factory; state experience. 
Address “Superintendent,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Young man having thorough knowledge of 
special order work in upholstery, drapery, furniture and 
general interior decorating wishes to connect with a large 
concern. Is practical, has good taste, can suggest ideas and 
sketch them. Address “Progressive,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, aged thirty-three, fifteen years on Fifth Avenue, 

New York, open to a similar offer with a Western house. 
Experienced in assembling color schemes, designing, complete 
furnishings, and collaborating with architects. Also capable 
of designing and superintending furniture in factory. Address 
“A. R. M.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—We need some one with the knowledge and ex- 

perience to act as assistant in the manufacturing of novelty 
lace curtains. Give all particulars in first letter. Address 
“Curtain Factory,” care The Upholsterer. 


OPEN FOR POSITION drapery department foreman, thor- 

oughly competent of estimating and measuring of high-class 
draperies, also by blue prints. Do the cutting and managing 
the workroom. Twenty-five years’ experience; only high-class 
and responsible position will be considered. Answer please, 
“J. P.,” 1022 Consumers Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—In one of the most prosperous towns in New 

England, a first-class decorating and upholstering business 
established for twenty-two years, and increasingly prosperous. 
Owner desires to retire and will sell on satisfactory terms 
and will assist successor to get started. Only those interested 
and capable need inquire. Address “Business,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


A LEADING FOREIGN high-grade period furniture manu- 

facturer in New York City desires the services of a capable 
salesman with experience in French, Italian and English 
periods to call on Al furniture trade and interior decorators 
in New York. Only experienced persons considered. Com- 


mission basis to carry as inside line. Address “Capable,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERER, drapery cutter and esti- 
mator, desires position as forman in a good house. First- 
class references. Address “Estimator,” care The Upholsterer. 





BROMLEY MFG. CO. AT NEW ADDRESS. 


HE salesrooms of the Bromley Mfg. Co., for sev- 

eral years in the Fifth Avenue Building, have been 
removed to 141 Fifth Avenue, where all their lines are 
now shown. 


TRUCK which will be of value to any dealer in 
linoleum is the Bradley One-Man Patented 
Linoleum Truck made by the Bradley Mfg. Co. They 
claim with this truck that only one man is needed in a 
linoleum department where previously two or more 
were necessary. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


BY LARGE, EXCLUSIVE MADRAS 
DRAPERY HOUSE 


Good, experienced salesmen on com- 

mission for Wisconsin and Minneapolis, 

also for North and South Carolina- 

Virginia; great opportunity for good 
live men. Apply, 


JOHN W. HENSON CO. 
141 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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